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ihe Legal Battle 
Pver the Coal Strike 


4 By JONATHAN STOUT 


a 


ASHINGTON, 


D.C, 


Nov. 19.--The new 


phase of struggle which the coal mine s#tua- 

- tion entered this week centers—as did the 
vious phase—around a legal point.’ It’s all in the 
Mivact between the Government and the United 
» Workers, in black and white. John L. Lewis 

, and is standing pat, on what the contract says. 
Gorernment is taking a position on what Con- 

ms intended when it authorized the President to 
ie ‘over strike-bound plants under his emergency 


powers. 


The best way to clarify the different positions is to 
quickly the high points which have led to the 


nt conflict. 


Pit dates back to the coal strike last Spring. Fol- 

Wing that, Joho L.. Lewis and Interior Secretary 
s “Cap” Krug worked out-what is currently being 
tred to as the “Krug-Lewis Agreement.” 


Whe agreement gave the miners a pay boost of 1814 
an hour, a yearly vacation, a Federal safety 
, and a welfare fund paid for by a ‘charge of five 

ls a ton on all coal produced. 


peice many operators would not accept the terms 
‘the agreement and Lewis wanted an industry- 

‘contract, the Government kept the mines. The 
Hators objected to the safety code. the welfare fund 
i to-unions for foremen. 


Krug-Lewis Agreement was. signed for the 
Bole period of Government control of the mines, but 
Stipulated that all provisions of Lewis’ old con- 

with the operators which remained unchanged 


4 


be 


be J 


<p 


c. 


were to remain in 
full force as part 
of the contract be- 
tween the Govern- 
ment and the United 
Mine Workers of 
Amemca. 


The old contract 
said that if there was 
a change in Govern- 
ment wage policy 
after March 1, 1946, 
the United Mine 
Workers might give 
notice that it wanted 
new terms, that nego- 
liations must begin 
within 10 days of 
the notice and, if no 
agreement was 
reached in 15 days, 


United Mine Workers would call off its contract 


five days’ notice. 


Th oe , 
that clause was one of those wiich remained un- 
anged and therefore in full force in the present 


act. 


Jobn L. Lewis stood pat on the terms of this clause 
tn he announced that if no agreement was forth- 
ing before the deadline, there would be no con- 


mM existence between the Government and the 


(Continued on Page Three) 
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An Editoriel— 


Hunger as a Political Weapon 


HE need for continuing shipments of food to 

Kurope is great—but those who are opposed to 

the United States’ making such commitments are 
raising arguments that have little to do with current 
dietary needs. Instead of blunt opposition based on 
the idea that such shipments are superfluous, a ¢on- 
jecture easily enough disproved, those who “look 
askance or lethargically on shiploads of food destined 
for foreign ports argue thus: ‘““We bailed Europe out 
of financial jail after the last war and look what it 
got us.” 

One neéd not spend too much time in the refutation 
of this argument. It was not the internationalist pol- 
icy of the United States after the Jast war that helped 
bring about the political and.economic collapse of 
Europe; on the contrary, it was precisely our isola- 
tionist position that barred the United States from 
oficial participation in the League of Nations and 
from playing as vilal a role as it should have played 


in maintaining general European security and pros-- 


perity. Moreover, this argument presupposes that the 
concern of the United States for the welfare of Ku- 
rope is based solely on philanthropic considerations. 
Heaven forbid, implies this point of view, that be the 
case! In fact, it is by no means the whole case. If 
we have learned anything from the succession of war 
and depression, we have learned that economic col- 
lapse anywhere in the world has economic repercus- 
sions throughout the world. 

The second argument in opposition to food ship- 


ments abroad is more plausible. Persons of this view, 


are frequently humanists who support all relief meas- 
ures. “But,” they reason, and understandably, “even 
if we alleviate conditions in the countries under Rus- 
sian rule, how can we be certain that this food will 
not be utilized primarily by the Soviet State for the 
support of its armies? After all, do not Soviet Armies 
live off the land in each of the countries they occupy? 
Furthermore, even if the food does go to’ the ordinary 
people of Europe, will not our supplies help the Com- 
munists to maintain their dictatorships? 

The answer to these objections calls for an analysis 
of existing mechanisms of food distribution. UNRRA 
is scheduled to end on-December 31. Unless substitute 
plans for food distribution in Europe are devised, 
present food shipments will cease. The New York 
Times commented rightly on this prospect: “Jt would 
be almost criminally. stupid, for this rich nation, with 


us great resources and abundant crops, to cut off 
relief on Dec. 31 merely because the calendar says 
that itis Dec. 31. On Jan. 1 and for many days and 
weeks and months thereafter, there will be acute hun- 


- ger over large parts of the earth's surface, not only 


in Europe but in Asia.” 


Corrective amendment of relief measures is in 
order--not abandonment. Ending relief will not cure 
any of the illnesses that beset-Europe. It will only 
condemn hundreds of thousands if not millions of peo- 
ples to pitiful, disease-inviting standards of living, and 
others to vittually certain death. .Such a course, in 
addition, would almost irrevocably turn the peoples 
of Europe against the United States and into the polit- 
ical camp of their now hated Russian occupants. The 
New Leader opposes the use of food as a political 
weapon, whether by the USA or the USSR. 

Sir John Orr, Director General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, declared that the time has 
come when agricultural production should be guided 
by human requirements in all countries. In order to 
attain this goal al least partially, and to overcome the 
possibility of the Russians using American shipments 
as a political weapon, we propose that the following 
innovations be incorporated in future relief systems: 

1) Distribution should be taken out of the hands 

of national officials and placed under the 
authority of an international board of the UN. 

2) All participating nations should have the full 

right of inspection and supervision of distri- 
bution; plans to be worked out by nations of 


the UN. 


Such a program, simple as it is in scope, would 
remedy in large part those defects of present relief 
arrangements to which opposition has been voiced. 
And if, to the detriment of the peoples involved, the 
Soviet Union refuses to agree to such conditions, then 
the issues as regards those nations would be clear 
indeed. 

Implicit in all our planning on all questions for the 
future is the existence of a future. The answer to 
many of the questions of the world lies in the fate of 
the sick and weary of postwar Europe. These people 
have a right to a future! Liquidation of basic relief. 
machinery, -whatever the semantic rationalizations, 
condemns to unbearable suffering those who have 
already suffered so long and so much. 


ae aves 
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Ideas in action; events as they 
reileet social tendencies 








By Liston M. Oak 














Murray Hedges on Communist Threat in CIO 


0 WEAK was the resolution against Communist “interference” in trade unions 


the Daily Worker gloats that “Murray 


S adopted by the C1O convention that 

denounced any witch-hunt.”’ On the committee which wrote the resolution there 
were three Communists and three anti-Communists. Knowing that they had to accept 
‘some sort of resolution critical of Communism, Ben Gold and his comrades made it as 


mild as possible. 


Murray told the delegates that he wanted it passed without any 


debate or counter-resolutions. The ClO leader is opposed to Communism—and also 


to sin and the man-eating shark. 


The resolution “is aimed at interference by all political parties,” the Daily Worker 
comments, adding that the CP does not interfere any more tnan the GOP. The DW 
quotes with glee Murray’s attack on “hysterical red-baiting” as being “villainous 


slanderous abuses of the CIO.” Evident- 
ly there will be no purge, no immediate 
effective action to rid certain CIO unions 
of Communist control. The fear of a 
split is too great. 

' Nevertheless the fight against the 
agents of Moscow will gradually gain 
impetus, even if Murray chooses to ig- 
nore it now for the sake of spurious 
“unity.” The tide of revolt is rising. 
Raecketeers and Communists in 
unions make the entire labor movement 
‘vulnerable to attack from reactionaries 
who push anti-labor legislation. But the 
job of cleaning them out must in the 
‘long run be done largely by the mem- 
‘bership. 

» Phe foreign policy resolution adopted 


some 


by the.convention evoked the complaint 
mmong the delegates that it bears the 
Stalinist label. 


a . * 
Political Assistant District Attorney 
Thuggery Jacob Grumet is far more 
energetic in prosecuting tne 
thugs of Marcantonio’s machine for 


‘beating to death one of his opponents 
than in solving the murder of Carlo 
Tresea in 1943. And the newspapers are 
much more eloquent in demanding that 
Scottorigzio'’s assailants be punished. 
Dominick Petrone, who was one of 
several arrested in connection with the 
fatal 
American Labor Party district captain 


beating of Scottoriggto, «is an 
jin Mareantonio’s stronghold. He has 
been a corporation inspector since 1933, 
‘a job always given as a reward for 
political services. Others are notorious 
@angsters, who are afraid to “squeal.” 
Scottoriggio’s wife said her husband 
‘died fighting for democracy ‘against 
Communism, The inquiry into this affair 
thas already uncovered shocking corrup- 
tion in Mareantonio’s 18th District. 
i In their authorized biography of 
Fiorella LaGuardia, Lowell Limpus and 
Leyson recorded the fact that 
;“Mareantonio first organized a political 
machine supporting LaGuardia in his 
‘eampaign of 1924, and the members of 
‘this “secret fraternity” (gang) were 
icalled “Ghibonnes,” which means gibbons, 
‘or in Americanese, gorillas, or apes. “In 
‘the ensuing years the Ghibonnes were 
to increase in- number until they had 


1,800 on their rolls—1,800° idealistie 


Burr 






SCOTTORIGGIO 
Mardered by Political Hoodiums 


, hero- worshippers, led by the brilliant 
_ Marcantonio.” These “crusaders” in- 
| clude gangsters, pimps, hoodlums, drug 
’ peddlers, racketeers. Their only ideal is 
to keep Marcantonio in a position to 
give them protection. 


Revolt in Henry Wallace denounced 
Labor Party British imperialism and 
urged the USA to ap- 
pease Russian imperialism and thus 
avoid being drawn into a conflict between 
the two. A group of 60 Laborite mem- 
bers of Parliament attacked Bevin’s for- 
eign policy last week and demanded “a 
democratic Socialist alternative to an 
otherwise inevitable conflict between 
American capitalism and Russian Com- 
munism.” . 
Bevin obtained a unanimous vote of 
confidence in his bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy, but about 120 Laborites abstained 
from voting. 

Wallace says America is subservient 
to Britain; Zilliacus, his opposite num- 
ber in London, says it is the other way 
round. Each proposes that his nation 
be a “mediator” in the growing conflict 
with Russia. 

Michael Foot, who joined the revolt, 
declares that most of those in his group 
are not less critical of Communism than 
is Bevin. But they 
tritain’s policies regarding Spain, Ger- 
many, Greece and Palestine. They ascribe 
the losses sustained by the French and 
Italian Socialists partly to the lack of 
a more dynamic socialist foreign policy, 
offering an alternative to Russian Com- 


disapprove of 


munism and American capitalism, and 
giving leadership and aid to the social 
democratic forces in Europe. 


prepreg 











KING GEORGE 
Who Dutifully Opened Parliament 
With a Socialist Speech 


Chinese The Chinese National As- 
Assembly sembly was convened on 
Convenes Nov. 15, with the Commu- 


nists refusing to attend; 
they threatened an irrevocable split and 
all-out civil war. Because of revolution, 
war and civil war, the meéting of this 
Assembly has been postponed time and 
again for two decades. That it has at 
Jast met is cause for hope that the one- 
party dictatorship will be ended and 
steps toward the realization of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s promises of democratic re- 
form’ will be taken—despite the Stalin- 
ists. Or will the American marines be 
withdrawn from China and the Reds 
given such aid by Russia that they will 
be able to dissolve the Assembly as they 
dissolved the Constituent Assembly in 
Russia in January, 1918, ending the hope 
that the revolution would take the path 
of democratic social reform? 


The Chinese Democratic League and 
the Social Democrats are making the 
same mistake in China that the mod- 
erates are making in Europe—they 
chose to cooperate with the Communists 
rather than with the liberal wing of the 
Kuomintang. The Young China Party, 
which split from the Democratic League, 
decided to participate. 


* * * 


Eight leaders of the South 
African Communist Party 
were arrested in Pretoria 
on Noy. 16, charged with ‘sedition. This 
arose out of their leadership of the, strike 
of natives at the Rand gold*mines in 
August: At least 9 were killed and 1,248 
injured, in the brutal suppression ‘of the 
strike. The government headed.by Jan 
Christtian” Smuts doesn’t belie¥e the 
natives “are” ready” to*organize into 
unions. ‘The Communists ‘exploit the 
very real gpieyances of: thésésWorkers 
for their partisan puggoses: Snatits could 


Sedition 
in Africa 


speak at: UN sessions ‘about democracy 





GENERAL SMUTS 
Might Well Give Natives of South 
Africa More of the Democracy 
He Champions at the UN 


with more authority if“there were a 
little more of it in his own country. As 
in ancient Greece, democracy is only for 
the ruling white caste there and a few 
native henchmen. The‘ Communists are 
certainly guilty as charged; but Stnuts 
is not exactly the perfect model of a 
democratic Prime Minister. Those who 
in the opinion of the employers, and 
often government bureaucrats, are ‘not 
ready” for trade unions are precisely 
those who need organization most—the 
natives of South Africa and the Negroes 
of our undemocratic Democratic Black 
Belt. 

The mistreatment of natives, and of 
Hindus, by the Union of South Africa 
is the most important reason for mis- 
givings about the annexation of South- 
west Africa by Smuts’ Government, 
whether it is blessed by the UN or done 
unilaterally. 


* « * 
Amtorg Michael Guisov, ehief of 
Presidents Amtorg, the Soviet trad- 


Disappear ing corporation in the 
USA, was recalled to Mos- 
cow to “resign.” He is replaced by I. A. 
Eremin. Which reminds us of the sad 
fate of Guisov’s predecessors. All of 
them, or nearly all, have “resigned” 
themselves to death or concentration 
camps or at least to oblivion. In the 
purges which have swept Russia per- 
iodically most of the former trusted 
commercial representatives of the Soviet 
Union in the USA have vanished into 
obscurity. Troyanovsky no longer makes 
the headlines. Whether he has been 
merely shelved, like Litvinov, or execut- 
ed, no one knows. 
The man who leased the former J. P. 
Morgan mansion at Glen Cove, L. lL, 


for the Russian bureaucrats assigned to 
duty in this benighted capitalist counuy 
(nothing is too good for the proletariat) 
will perhaps sign a confession eventually 
that he really was just an agent o 
American imperialism. His crime is go 


that he allowed his colleagues to bathe 


SOEKARNO 
‘Agrees to Swear (Nominall 
Ailegiance to Queen Withelmina 


“fn the nude along Long Island’s shores, 
ignoring stupid ‘bourgeois mores. His 
fecal] ‘coincided with this episode, but it 


‘ “was ‘kept ‘a’ top seeret*for -months; th 


fndefatigable bourgeois * reporters ‘ who 
‘dug it'up fail-most lamentably to’ under. 
‘stand ‘that Bigy Four unity -and peace 1s 
more’ important than the truth. 
Evidently contact with the capitalist 


world ruins and corrupts a_ Soviet 
official. 

- ~ « 
Red Cross Father Leopold Brau, 


in Russia who was for 12 years ihe 
only Roman Catholic priest 
permitted to offer Mass. in Mosevy, 
makes a scorching indictment of Soviet 
Russia, including the Russian Red Cross, 
in an article in the Boston Pilot. 

Red.Cross supplies have been diverted 
from the needy and used “to fatten the 
secret police” and other bureaucrats, lt 
declared, Red Cross. materials are.(ls 
tributed by the Soviet Government, 
through its own “welfare” agencies, and 
serve as another weapon of the dictator 
ship. He could not get “as much as 4 
button” for the suffering among his 
parishioners. 

He was succeeded by Father George 
Laberge, who is the only priest left of 
12 apostolic administrations established 
in Russia in 1927 for millions of Roman 
Catholics there. 


* % FI 


@ C. L. Sulzberger of the NY Times, 
in a series of illuminating articles 
Communist terror in the Balkans, ¢0M 
cludes that as the Sovietization of Yus® 
slavia is completed the terror will sub 
side. Unfortunately he is mistaken 
that is not the nature of Bolshevism 
either in Russia or elsewhere, and i 
stead of becoming less, discontent and 
opposition will increase in Yugoslavi 
Poland, and other countries dominated 
by the Communists. This is the patter 
of Communism everywhere, includint 
the USSR, and only by constant tert 
and frequent, bloody purges can 
totalitarians maintain their tyrant 
The coming years will see many revolts 
throughout the Soviet sphere, and 
ultimately in Russia. 


®@ Thirty-three Polish employees of the 
US Information Service in Warsaw * 
signed because they can’t live on the 
pay of 5,000 zlotys monthly. At.™ 
official rate of 100 zlotys to the dell 
this comes to $50. A pair of shoes *e 


$250 and a simple meal costs $5. 
——— 
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The Legal Battle Over the Coal Strike 


(Continued from Page One) 
United Mine Workers as of midnight 
Wednesday. 

Attorney General Tom Clark last week 
reluctantly issued an official “opinion” 
declaring the disputed clause null and 
yoid on the argument that the Krug- 
Lewis Agreement could be changed only 
by the Wage Stabilization Board, or by 
joint agreement of the Government and 
the union, but not by Lewis alone in a 
pnilateral action, 

In the long brief the Department of 
Justice submitted to Justice T, Alan 
Goldsborough in Federal District Court 
in Washington, the Attorney General 
fully developed that argument by claim- 
ing that Congress authorized taking over 
sirike-bound plants for the purpose of 
keeping them going, and never intended 
that they should be liable to be closed 
by new negotiations,. backed up by 
strikes 

The brief pointed out that the Smith- 
Act— which authorized the 
seizures——_made it unlawful to start or 
to aid strikes in Government-held plants. 
And, the brief said, the policy of the 
miners is such that any announcement 
by Lewis that there is no contract is the 
ga, ie thing as a strike call. 

In submitting such a brief, the Attor- 
ney General reversed himself. 
weeks ago, Clark privately submitted an 
pinion to the White House supporting 
lewis’ legal position when the latter 
gave Interior Secretary Krug 10 days’ 
notice that he wished to open the con- 
tract for renegotiation. Krug at first 
refused to accept the notice as legally 
binding on him, and refused to recognize 
any obligation to reopen the contract. 

But Lewis stood pat on his legal po- 
silion and Attorney General Clark sup- 
It can be reported reliably 
Clack is 


Connally 


ported him. 


that Atiorney General Tom 


A few- 


‘ s Bek aaa 
* ae - “a 


doing his duty as the official lawyer of 
the White House very reluctantly in this 
case. He privately told the White House 
that Lewis holds the better position 


legally and that it would be better to , 


bargain with the mine leader than to 
try to push him around. 

Two other lawyers disagreed with the 
Attorney General. One is Clark Clifford, 
President Truman’s’ personal attorney, 
the other is Warner W. Gardner, As- 


sistant Secretary of the Interior and 


J. A. KRUG- 
Was Ferced te Meet: Lewis. 


former law clerk to the late Chief Justice 
Harlan Stone. With Clifford having the 
inside track at the White House and 
Gardner having the inside track with 
Interior Secretary-Cap Krug, Tom Clark 
was outvoted and had to go along with 
White House orders against his better 


judgment. 
As a result, Krug finally was forced 
to meet Lewis; but, of course, Krug 


could not be forced to negotiate in good 


and the 


faith nor to seek an amicable agreement. 
Fifteen days having elapsed without an 
agreement, as stipulated in the contract, 
Lewis then served five days’ notice on 
Krug that-at the end of that term the 
contract would be void. 

It is going to be a nice legal point if 
John L. Lewis can be found guilty of 
anything (except a certain tendency 
toward Elizabethan literature) for utter- 
ing the simple truth in saying, “I ain’t 
got no contract.” 

The tradition and the discipline of the 
miners being what it long has been, 
there is a widespread notion that John 
L. Lewis need say no more. There is an 
old mining town legend that miners’ 
children learn their A-B-C’s not on 
such sentences as “This is a cat” but 
on such fundamentals as “No contract— 
no work.” 

* * * 

: @ In Capital circles where something 
is known of Vito Marcantonio’s methods 
in his Congressional district—the 18th, 
New York—there is some anticipatory 
wondering whether the New York Dis- 
trict Attorney’s - investigation of the 
election day murder of a Republican 
district captain will bring out finally the 
full story of Marcantonio’s “Ghibbones” 
(gorillas). 

It was recalled by old-timers here that 
when Fiorello LaGuardia was the Con- 
gressman from that district and Marc- 
antonio ran the district organization for 
him, that he set up an organization of 
strong-arm men. One old-timer remem- 
bered seeing them in action as far back 
as the election campaign of 1932—“and 
it wasn’t a pretty sight.” 

* 7 * 

@ Students of Communist propaganda 
techniques are intensely interested in a 
new radio series being’ broadcast in 
Washington by Radio Station WINX 


Nation 






and WINX-FM, both owned and oper- 
ated by the Washington Post. The series 
is called “Bright Tomorrow” and enjoys 
a desirable 7:30 P. M. spot. Broadcast 
every Tuesday, this week’s drama was 
entitled “They Shall be Heard” and was . 
written by Norman Rosten. 

Using the familiar you BO” 
technique, the drama this week built up 
a terror picture of the atomic bomb and 
was frankly aimed at scaring its listeners 
into promptly giving away any atom- 
bombs they might have around the house, 
During the course of the shiver seance, 
there was a charming interlude picturing 
Tito as the Washington of 


“have 


George 
Yugoslavia. 
* * * 

@ After two weeks of divided counsel, 
the Republican high command has de- 
cided to get serious about the ouster of 
Senator Bilbo. For a while there was 
contention between two schools of Re- 
publican thought. One school argued 
that it would be better to let Bilbo stay 
in the Senate on the theory he is such. 
a horrible example on the Democratic 
side of the Senate that it makes the 
Republican side look good. 

But the school of thought which finally 
triumphed was the one which argued 
that the way to bring the Negro vote 
back to the party of Lincoln is by a 
political.massacre of Bilbo. As.a result, 
this week the Senate War Investigating 
Committee ordered a full-dress investi- 
gation into reported war contract “deals” 
allegedly involving the Mississippi Mis- 
chiefmaker. 

This is the second Senate Committee 
to order a probe into Bilbo’s activities. 
Last week the Senate Privileges and 


Elections Committee decided to hold 
public hearings on Bilbo’s white su- 
premacy campaign. 

At present it looks like a race be- 


tween the two commiitees io see which 
will have the honor of tossing Bilbo out 
of the Senate. 





The American Scene 


SLEEPING CAR PORTERS 
HELP SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
® As a contribution to bette: 
tion in rural America, the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters has recently, 
through Save the Children Federation, 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 
become the sponsor of two rural schools 
in Wyoming County, West 
A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood, deelined to restrict the con- 
Negro school telling 
the Federation: “You are doing excellent 


educa- 


Virginia. 


tribution to aid, 


work. Please use the money where you 
bee fii.” 
The Federation has selected from 


humerous applicants for help two Negi », 
schools in Wyoming County which, under 
the supervision of a local Save the Chil- 
dren County Committee, will receive aid 
M providing the children with the neces- 
Bities of education and the stimulus of 
tontact with the “outside.” Such help 
Usually takes the form of assistance in 
the establishment of a school lunch pro- 
Stam, health and recreational promotion, 
% providing badly-needed teaching ma- 
terials. Further, the Federation will 
make it. possible for these children to 
Teceive clothing. “About 900 schools. in 
underprivileged rural areas in six states 
Now receive such help through the Save 
the Children Federation, as well as more 
than a thousand schools in Western 
Europe. 

Benjamin F. McLaurin, the Porters’ 
organization field representative, has 
been designated as the official 
‘pondent for the project. 

» * * 
GOV'T CAN SEIZE KLAN MONEY 

® ATLANTA, Ga. (LPA)—Evidence 

®s been submitted to the Collector. of 


corre- 


NOVEMBER 23. 1946 


Internal Revenue here that there are 
assets owned by the Ku Klux Kian 
which can be attached for payment on 


the $685,000 taxes the KKK _ owes 
the U.S. ’ 
The evidence submitted by Kenneth 


Douty, Georgia State Director of the 
Textile Workers Union of America-CIO, 
reveals that on Sept. 24 a check for 
$1,200 was mailed to the Klan’s secre- 
tary, attorney Morgan Belser of Atlanta, 
by attorney Samuel Gordon of Phiia- 


delphia. The check was in settlement of 
property bequeathed the Klan by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ball who died in Philadelphia 
in 1944. 


While the national office of the Klan 
claimed to be out of business it lost no 
time in claiming the property left to it. 
The will provided that the property was 
to go to the Philadelphia William Penn 
Klan No. 359, with the proviso that if 
that branch went out of existence, the 
property was to go to the national office 
of the KKK. 

Belser, who is also a member of the 
board of directors of the Klan, wrote to 
Gordon, executor of the estate, demand- 
ing that the property be handed over to 
the KKK. Taking no chances, Gordon 
asked for and got letters from Belser 
and Imperial Wizard James A. Coles- 
cott affirming the existence of the Klan. 
He also 1eceived from Belser a copy of 
a resolution adopted by the Klan’s board 
of directors on March 28, authorizing 
Belser and Colescott to accept payment 
of the $1,200 on behalf of the Klan. 

® The National Education Association 
estimates that there are 61,750 children 
in the USA who are deprived of schooling 
this yea 
vacant. 


and 14,312 teaching positions 
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The Official Sidinse of Zhukov 


EADERS of The New Leader 
R will remember Boris I. Nico- 

laevsky’s prediction of the dis- 
solution of two of the “autonomous” 
Republics of the USSR. Party-line 
greeted this prediction 
pre- 
science was confirmed by actuality. 
News from Moscow now officially con- 
firms another incisive analysis first 
presented in the pages of The New 
Announces 
the USSR: Marshal Ivan Konev has 
been appointed Commander in Chief 
of all Russian Ground Forces, suc- 
ceeding Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov. 
In his article, “Party and Army in 
(New Leader, Sept. 
28, 1946), Nicolaevsky penetratingly 
presented the facts on Zhukov’s ban- 


In terms of method, prediction® is 
the highest scientific fulfillment. Nico- 
predictions were not the 
result of intuitive temperament, or 
rash conjecture, as is too frequently 
the case with radio commentators, 
and .others, 
who embark on prognostication care- 
lessly and for the most part errone- 
Nicolaevsky’s predictions are 
based on authentic knowledge of the 
of the Soviet State and 
knowledge of the character and psy- 


As a footnote on the episode of 
l'affaire Zhukov, it may be authorita- 
tively added that at present the former 
Marshal is banished to a small estate 
with his family near Odessa. Trouble 
arose with Stalin when Zhukov in- 
sisted on a lessening of the power of 
political commissars attached to the 
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armed forces. His demotion is also 
in keeping with Stalin’s deliberate 
shuffling, and in consequence, weaken- 
ing of the leadership of the Russian 
Armed Forces, in an attempt to break 

at the outset any concentrations of | 
power that might eventually blossom 


forth as political opposition. Timo- 











BORIS NICOLAEVSKY 
Scores T-vo Scoops for 
New Leader 


shenko seems destined fof a similar 
faite. But it is not impossible of 
course that should exigencies arise 
necessitating a change in Soviet 
policy, both internal and foreign, that 
we may expect then to be presented 
with the spectacle of Zhukov and 
other Soviet war heroes “confessing” 
publicly. The process of preventative 
military enervation now at work in 
USSR, was first demonstrated in the 
political execution of General Tukach- 
evsky, and others. 


















Hunger and Ho 


Without Our Help, India Cannot Make the Most of Independence 


\ 


HEN we slithered down on the 
water at Karachi—we had come 
from Cairo in a flying boat—and 











touched Indian soil, 1 felt as if I had 
finally reached the middle of a world 
problem whose beginning few men un- 
derstand and whose yne ¢ can 
foresee. 1 had been sent to India with 
the American Food M on to find out 
how near to starvation the Indians are 
and what we as Am an do te 
help feed them. O ob wa pecific and 
clear-cut 

On village stree ] a l d not 
see children dead of st ] d 
expected. I| saw ym or W ‘ In 
those four eek NV ¢ 7 t tnere ve 
watched half a i eadily 
lose strength a ul ok flest 
off of bone th ‘ I nuscele 
lowere d blood-cou no j hou It 
was like a slow bleedi: leath ou 
could see it in their eyes, their walk 
their voices. India wa tight in the 


grip of a rigidly cont olled hungei A 
hunger that leveled the people down to 
one common malnourished ma of hu- 
man beings. The land of caste had ‘ow- 
ered its barriers. ... We soon found out 
why. No one in India has forgotten the 
dreadful famine of three years ago in 
Bengal when millions died of hunger and 
riots were daily. People blamed the 
Government for that famine, saying the 
officials had moved too slowly; at first 
had not moved at all; saying too that the 
Government had permitted speculation 
in food and millionaires were made while 
people died on the streets. 


They said these things and they were 
true and everyone remembered. Even 
the Government. So when early in 1946 
the crops began to fail, when droughts 
and monsoons did their damage, each 
according to its way, the Government 
went to work to forestall as far as was 
humanly possible the kind of disaster 
that had befallen India a few years ago. 
To do this, it was forced into doing an 
unprecedented thing. It reached into 
every little farm and took all the farm- 
er’s grain except a daily allotment of 
16 ounces for each member of his famliy. 
The Government paid for the grain fair 
prices and then organized a system of 
storing it in warehouses and distributing 
it at ration depots in every village of 
India. When you remember the: there 
are 750,000 villages in India you can 
begin to grasp the magnitude of this 
job. But it is a job that has been done. 
Grain had moved from farmer to ware- 
houses to local ration depots—there is 
practically no blackmarket except in 
Bengal. The people in these areas, more 
than 150,000,000 of them, have been put 
on rations (that means all the people in 
deficit areas, rich and poor) and are 
totally dependent now on the pitiable 
12 ounce allotment for grown-ups and 
6 ounce allotment for children. 


There is very little grain now in India 
and the poor—and that means nearly 
everybody—are accustomed to eating a 
diet composed almost entirely of grain. 
They eat it as a cereal, making a sauce 
(a kind of gravy) to go with it. This 
gravy is what they call “curry,” full of 
chili powder and as many other season- 
ings as they can obtain. If they have 
a little vegetable, they put it in this 
curry; or those who can eat meat put 
it in this “curry.” For months now they 
have eaten their little handful of grain 
each day and a tablespoonful or so of 
“curry.” Children—as is true of the poor 
children of the South—find milk a rarity. 
There is where we, as individuals, can 
help. The children need milk; they need 
vitamins. India realizes this and is try- 
ing to get enough milk to give each 
child a glass of milk a day at the schools 
and clinics. Both milk and vitamins can 
be sent to them: -milk in the form of 
powdered and canned milk, vitamins in 
tablets, etc. The American Friends So- 
ciety of Philadelphia is handling quanti- 
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By Lillian Smith 





® The author of Strange Fruit recently returned from a rapid trip. 
across India as a member of a Food Mission. The following paragraphs 
are culled from a letter written to friends at home while her mind 
was still hot from the sights and sounds of suffering in the great sub- 
continent which is now in process of reconstruction and liberation. 
XX 
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ties of this and our govermment is work- 
ing closely with them. 


* * * 


Why the Indians Need Help 


Tue droughts have ruined the rice 
crops; and the wheat in some regions has 
been injured by heavy rains that came 
at the wrong time; and in other regions 
injured by dry weather. India has de- 
pended for many years on Burma for 
much of its rice. Burma is no longer 
a part of India and is itself torn by in- 
ternal strife. It is hard to get rice out 
of Burma though India has been trying. 
The same is true of ‘Siam and Java and 
all of Indonesia. The war has left these 
peoples completely disorganized. They 
do not know who or what their govern- 
ments reaily are. They are in turmoil 
and trouble themselves and in some of 
these islands the rice crops were not 
good. That is the reason for the shortage 
of food; that, and a long-time faulty sys- 
tem of agriculture in India (also remind- 
ing me of our own South) where soil 
erosion has done its terrible damage and 
where planting the same crop again and 
again has taken its heavy toll of the soil. 
These are the reasons. But back of these 
reasons are hungry people, who have 
never in their lives had enough of the 
balanced food, but now are deprived even 
of that little they once could depend on. 


It is a sad and tragic thing, these peo- 
ple in bondage for so many years, just 
on the verge of forming their first gov- 
ernment, grasping freedom with hands 
too weak for such a prize. They need 
our help; as an ancient people, who in 
gaining independence can make splendid 
contributions to our world culture. 


We Americans need to help them for 
political as well as human reasons. We 
need to prove to the East that we have 
hearts that are generous. They do not 





believe these things of us. Today they 
suspect every word we Americans say; 
every act. Today there is little faith in 
America’s good intentions in the East. 
Feeding the world will do more to win 
their faith in us and our democratic way 
of life than all the wars for democracy, 
all the words of our State Department, 
all the preachments that we make. 

India needs from the USA 750,000 tons 
of grain. That is not much and we have 
plenty. The largest wheat crop in many 
years. A fine corn crop. Good millet 
crops. Then what is delaying us? Ships, 
Ships and freight cars and loading room 
at piers and the strikes of the longshore- 
men and other maritime unions (and 
maybe inertia in some of our govern- 
mental departments). However excellent 
the merits of the maritime unions’ de- 
mands, their strikes are causing deaths 
in India. So small the world is.... So 
intimately are its people’s lives joined 
together. ... 


* » * 


There Is a Way Out 


Tuere are always questions about 
India. Some of them I have called 
“resistance” questions as they seem to 
betray an unconscious reluctance on the 
part of many @eople to take on more 
responsibility for hungry people. A 
question asked often is: “Why are the 
Indians always starving?” In the first 
place, they are not always starving, 
though their poverty is so great and 
their agricultural methods so faulty that 
food is always scarce. India in this re- 
spect is much like our South was ten 
years ago. So similar that to under- 
stand all one has to do is to go out and 
—look. The one-crop system of agricul- 
ture; the wrong use of the soil with 
resulting soil erosion; the continued use 
of primitive farm implements; the lack 
of mechanization and the almost com- 
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plete lack of large-scale farming (each 
farmer being hardly more than a sub. 
sistence farmer); India’s colonial de. 
pendence upon Britain; its many people 
—400,000,000 of them—crowded into an 
area much smaller than our own coun. 
try; Britain’s slowness in industrializing 
India or Jetting her industrialize herself: 





slowness in helping India develop trans. 
portation and communication facilities. 
All this is part of the troubl And 
there is a psychological trouble a! A 
kind of childish lack of initiative amo g 
many Indians which of course derives 
from the fact that they can alway ame 
“the English” for their troubles. Resource. 
fulness, initiative, “taking a chance.” do 
not easily grow in the soil of depend. 
ence. Civic maturity comes from a cha ice 
to practice civic responsibilities. And the 
Indians have not had that under the 
3ritish regime. All these factors tighten 


the hard knot of poverty and famine. 

The second question asked is: “Why 
can't the Indians change their food hab. 
iis?” They resist change in food habits 
even as you and I tend to. People tend 
to eat what they ate as children. Rural 
people—and most of India is rural—al- 
ways resist change, in everything, one 
feels tempted to say. It is a natural 
result of loneliness, of isolation, of ignor- 
ance. But everywhere we went we saw 
Indians changing their food habits. The 
educated and wealthy are already, many 
of them, eating meat and relying more 
on milk and vegetables. The poor are 
changing over from one grain to an- 
other; and are adding milk to their chil- 
dren’s diet where milk is available. The 
government has done much to educate 
the people during this food shortage as 
to balanced meals, new diets, how to 
cook new foods etc. Out of this emer- 
gency will certainly come many good 
things: more folk education, a wider 
spread of ideas about food and child 
care and pre-natal care; and, I hope, help 
from other nations like America in 
scientific farming. 

1 wish I could tell more about the 
Indians who are the leaders of their peo- 
ple. Here I feel is the most encouraging 
of all evidence of India’s ability to grow. 
Despite centuries of oppression which 
have certainly injured the development 
of initiative among all classes, there are 
rising in India large numbers of leaders 
of great intelligence, of fine education 
Men and women who attended the Eng- 
lish universities like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; who have blended the best of 
western culture with the best of the 
Orient. These leaders have imagination, 
insight, and great courage. They are 
often completely lacking in hate and they 
abhor violence. They are world-minded 
too and should contribute greatly to the 
richness of our one-world culture. De- 
spite the tragic things we saw, | left 
India with a feeling that here is a hun- 
gry people, but one excited about their 
future, and hopeful. And that is a good 
thing to feel in this atomic age! 





DARKNESS ALL THE TIME — 

Why are the Communists, who 1) 
France count a million followers. 5°) 
anxious to prevent the circulation ef | 
Koestler’s book (Darkness at Noon)? 
Simply because Koestler, a former 
Communist and the intimate friend) 
of some of the Soviet leaders con-! 
demned and executed by the People’s! 
Tribunal of Moscow has ventured to) 
place on the order of the day the) 
problem of Communist doctrine and | 
its individual and collective conse-| 
quences. In Koestler’s view blind} 
obedience to the party leads inevi-| 
tably to the suppression of all inde- | 
pendence of thought, to the abolition) 
of individual liberty and the annihilas | 
tion of personality.—Bernard LeCache | 
in Commentary, Sept., 1946. 
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Coxey’s War Against Bankers 
By Alvin Rogers 


MONG the varied crackpot groups 
A making up America’s lunatic, 

Fascist front ere those which 
allegedly favor reform of the monetary 
system. Most of them—and they war 
among themselves on theory like the 
various groups of Trotskyites—are for 


* abolition of the Federal Reserve Bank- 


ing setup and for turning over functions 
of private banking to the nation’s post 
offices. 

These ideas may or may not be worth 
considering. But worth considering, at 
least in passing, are some of the pro- 
ponents of monetary change. A gang of 
them—some eighty men and women, ail 
in their dotage, replete with pamphlets, 
leaflets and shrill voices—met in Chicago 
recently for what they called a “national 
monetary congress.” 

Foremost spokesman at the “congress” 
and the man who did most of the talk- 
ing was “General” Jacob S. Coxey, still 
spry as 92 and still the “champion of 
monetary change.” 

Among the profound observations 
made by “General” Coxey, who won his 
place among the footnotes to the foot- 
notes of American history by leading a 
“march” of unemployed on Washington 
in 1894, was this sparkling gem: 

“The money system has been the cause 
of all wars and the crucifixion of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, nearly 2,000 years 
ago.” 

Coxey, who affects a chin-swallowing 
collar that makes him look like some- 
thing out of Dickens, also assailed Henry 
Morgenthau and Bernard M. Baruch, al- 
ways favorite whipping boys of the do- 
mestic Fascists (and a lot of foreign 
ones). 

Without referring to their religion— 
obviously a paramount thought in the 
minds of his aged listeners to whom 
such matters count above all else—Coxey 
said that the two public figures were 
“international bankers” and as such were 





responsible for all the ills besetting 
American economics. 

During his closing address before the 
congress at the Engineers Building audi- 
torium Coxey every now and then re- 
ferred to a sheaf of yellowed newspaper 
clippings he extracted from a battered 
suitcase containing what appeared to be 
some dirty laundry and bottles of patent 
medicines. 

The bottles, it turned out later, con- 
tained Coxey-Lax, described in literature 





MORGENTHAU ~ 
Nationalists No Like 


Coxey distributed as “a mild laxative.” 

But to get back to Coxey’s oration: 
“Early this year I appeared as a wit- 
ness before the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee to testify on the proposed loan to 
the British Empire. I offered this bill, 
a substitute for the administration’s 
plaa. 

“The bill provides for the nationaliza- 
tion and internationalization of legal 
tender money without interest, secured 
by non-interest bearing 27-year bonds of 
the nations indebted to the United States 
upon past due indebtedness or loan, for 
rehabilitation of such debtor nation, pro- 
motion of international commerce and 
expansion of American industry through 
foreign trade.” 

“Write your two US senators from 
your state and congressmen from your 
district to support this bill. This is a 
eall to action!” 





Latin American Trends 
By Stephen Naft 


Columbus Was a Yugoslav! 


OST of the Latin American 
M Communist newspapers, follow- 

ing the Moscow line, are now 
attacking Italian “imperialism” for re- 
fusing to cede Trieste to the Yugoslav 
Province of Stalinia. Though Trieste 
never in history formed part of a Serb, 
Croation or Slovenian country or prov- 
ince, and the overwhelming majority of 


its population has always been Italian, 
the Communists all over the world are 
compelled to oppose Italy’s just claims. 


This official Communist attitude natur- 
ally antagonizes most Latin Americans, 


and particuarly those of Italian descent, 
of whom there are millions in South 
America, mainly in Argentina and 
Brazil. It also has caused many Latin 
American Communists of Italian origin 


to lose their enthusiasm for the Party, 
and there have been a number of de- 
fections. 

Perhaps to counteract this, the Com- 
munists in Latin America have invented 
& new theory. They “prove” now that 
Columbus was not an Italian, as histori- 
ans relate, but that he was a Yugoslav 
from one of the Adriatic islands, and 
that therefore the discovery of America 
3s to be credited not to an Italian but to 
* Yugoslav. (Spain claims that Col- 
vmbus was a Spaniard, or a Catalan.) 
Bags as the Yugoslavs are members of 
t sreat Slav family, which is now 

nder the protection of the “All-Siav” 
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union (no longer “Pan-Slavic” as under 
the Tsar), the Kremlin may eventually 
lay claim to the American continent on 
historical grounds of discovery by a 
fellow Slav. 

> * + 


The Cuban Communist Press Slips 


Ax editorial of the Cuban Communist 
daily Hoy, entitled “The Attacks on 
Poland,” deplores the campaign of the 
“Fascist” press of the world against the 
“truly democratic” Government of Po- 
land. It concludes with the exhortation: 
“The Cuban people and all lovers of 
liberty should express their solidarity 
with the Poland of the hero Kosciuszko. 
...” It ends with the request thai the 
“illegal” legation of Poland in Cuba be 
expelled because it disturbs the frizndly 
relations of Cuba with the “resuscitated 
fatherland of Kosciuszko and Dom- 
browski.” 

Hoy seems to be ignorant of the fact 
that Kosciuszko and Dombrowski fought 
against the Russians who 150 years ago 
first took from Poland the Eastern part 
of that country and later swallowed the 
whole nation. Just as today. 


* * * 


@ Cuba’s Communist Party, called 
“Popular Socialist Party” received $1,- 
225 votes in the elections of 1942. In 
1944 the votes increased to 124,619 and 
in 1946 they obtained 197,000. 
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Arremprinc to get an explanation 


of his remarks, a reporter sauntered up 
to Coxey after he finished his speech. 
Coxey handed the reporter a 98-page 
mimeographed analysis of his proposal 
complete with diagrams and figures. 

The reporter—a bit awed—ducked. But 
another newspaperman remained behind, 
curious to find out more about the foot- 
note to the footnote. 

This is what he learned: Coxey be- 
lieves that Henry Wallace “would make 
a good president.” 

“{ supported him you know for the 
vice-presidency back at the Chicago 
Democratic convention in 1944,” the 
white-thatched “general” asserted. “I 
think Wallace knows enough of the 
shenanigans of high finance to lead, 
rather than mislead, the people.” 

Was he anti-Semitic? “What do you 
mean? I never heard that expression 
before. I’m not anti-anything.” 

A native of Massillon, Ohio, of which 
he is a former mayor, Coxey was born 
in Seelinsgrove, Pa., on April 16, 1854, 
he said. When he was five years of age, 
his family moved to Danville where he 
grew up to become a mill worker and 
later an engineer. 

He saved enough dough, he added, to 
enter the scrap iron business and some 
years later he moved to Massillon where 
he purchased a stone quarry. From this 
he extracted silica sand. 

This venture proved successful beyond 
his wildest dreams, he declared. Soon 
he owned a large stock farm in Kentucky 
and among his stock was a stallion for 
which he paid $40,000. 

He always maintained his residence at 
Massillon where he now lives, manufac- 
turing various patent medicines, like 
Coxey-Lax, an “anti-septic wash for 
anus and sinus, also,” and electric heels 
of copper and zinc which “wit aid in 
relieving rheumatism, neuritis and arth- 
ritis and keep your feet warm... .” 

When Coxey was set to make the 
“march” on Washington in 1894, Ohio 
officials endeavored to dissuade him, he 
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RE: ACTION, INC. 


@® Well financed and socially ac- 
ceptable, Amercian Action, Inc., has 
moved East. At a gala dinner, its 
Eastern sympathizers recently en- 
couraged one another in their stout 
resistance to the forces of the Left. 
(Some critics incline to think that by 
“left” American Action means any 
position out of line with its own 
“rightist” stand. In which case there 
may be quite a large number of 
“leftists.”) The dinner was in honor 
of Upton Close, radio commentator, 


Bishop Sheil. The Bishop subsequently 
replied, refuting Mr. Close’s insinu- 
ations point by point. Most observers 
felt that the Bishop’s interpretation 
of Christian social teaching was much 
more convincing than that of Mr. 
Close. Also present at the Close din- 
ner was Merwin K. Hart, head of the 


who not so long ago drew attention 
to himself by a vigorous attack upon 
= 
= 
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JOHANNES STEEL IN 
YOUR LETTERBOX 

@ Party-liner Johannes Steel has come 
up with a new “private service” which 
he is anxious to send to a “special se- 
lected group of listeners to my radio 
program.” This new venture came to 
light when a New Leader reader re- 
ceived a “confidential” letter from Steel. 
Seems he has a lot of information, 


- “startling” in nature, “Which I Cannot 
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said. He refused at the time replying 
that he was an “ex-officio of the Com- 
monwealth of Christ” and as such he 
could not give up his great mission, 


In recent years, he bobbed up in the 
news when at 88 he lost in one primary 
running as a candidate for Congress 
from Ohio on the Democratic Party 
ticket; before that in 1932 he was nomi- 
nated for President on the Farmer-Labor 
ticket. 


He has appeared at gatherings spon- 
sored by We the Mothers, Inc., an isola- 
tionist, hate-the-Jew Chicago group. In- 
variably his oratorical theme was that 
the American people were being enslaved 
by the bankers. 


* a * 


Tue wiry, little man then suggested 
the interview was at a close—he had to 
catch a train. But before he departed 
with his battered suitcase, an aged ad- 
mirer, who looked older than he did, 
sidled up with, “General, I hope that 
when I am 92, I will be as chipper as 
you.” 

“If you take Coxey-Lax, you will be 
like me at 92,” was his parting remark. 

Some of the literature distributed at 
the congress may give further insight 
into the type of people backing it. 

Here’s one leaflet: “Every Christian 
Patriotic American should read, Forty 
Years of Roosevelt, 48 pages. Most 
amazing revelation international in- 
trigue ever written. Non-partisan.” 

The “revelation” can be secured from 
S. O. Sanderson, of Rochester, Minn. 

Other pamphlets included: Red Jus- 
tice, by John E. Waters, Frankfurter 
Over the White House, Baruch Over 
Congress, Rockefeller Over the World. 
Also Cross of War, described as a pro- 
found sermon by Rev. A. W. Terminiello, 
self-styled Father Coughlin of the 
South, and Vote CIO and Get a Soviet 
America. 

However, no bottles of Coxey-Lax 
were available. They were all sold out, 
a hatchet-faced lady said. 


National Economic Council, whose 
News Letter. manifests no acquaint- 
ance with the social encyclicals of 
recent popes. Present, too, were Frank 
Gannett, newspaper publisher, and 
Samuel B. Pettengill. The latter’s re- 
leases have been circulated by the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, whose reflections on the nature 
of civil authority are more in accord 
with nineteenth-century Liberalism 
than with traditional Christian teach- 
ing. Other notables present included 
ranking ex-members of the America 
First movement and of the Liberty 
League, among them General Moseley. 
Simultaneously with news of the din- 
ner, rumors came from the West that 
Gerald L. K. Smith has given his 
blessing to the new movement. While 
the ultimate objectives are not yet 
clear, the company kept is quite re- 
vealing.—From America, Nov. 23. 





Use on the Air,” and which he is anxious, 
for $5 a year, to impart to his friends. 
As a special privilege to all $5 clients, 
Steel offers “the privilege of writing me 
and asking information on three dif- 
ferent subjects each month, and the 
added privilege of attending occasional 
informal forums at which you can dis- 


cuss current trends with me personally.” 


New Leader readers are urged not to — 
avail themselves of the “privilege.” ; 















TTAWA, Canada — Three times 
O during recent weeks the Canadian 

Federa) Government has gone to 
the people for an endorsement of its 
policies via by-elections. On every occa- 
sion its candidate was defeated. In one 
election in Quebec, a candidate nebulous- 
ly connected with the social credit party 
easily beat four other candidates. In 
Ontario and Manitoba, the Progressive 
Conservatives won out and are now 
preening themselves as the next govern- 
ment. The CCF contested all three seats, 
did poorly in ‘the first but marked up 
substantial increases in the other two; 
it alone in fact showed a higher vote 
than in the previous election. 

The Liberal government now has so 
slim a majority in the House of Com- 
mons that it will pretty well have to 
look to eithe: 
right or the CCF on the left to help it 
live out its term of office which does not 


the Conservatives on the 


end until 1950. The question is there- 
fore what it will read into these by- 
elections. The vote may indicate im- 
patience with continued controls, par- 
ticularly in the West with regard to 
wheat prices. But if this is so, how is 
the increased CCF vote to be explained, 
since this party has strenuously urged 
maintenance of controls? With the two- 
party system no longer in existence, the 
citizens now have a wider choice than 
merely the “outs” as against the “ins,” 
and the Government has the ticklish 
problem of tacking between two other 
contenders for the next role as the gov- 
ernment, The fact that the CCF is firmly 
established as a major party with a 
socialist program may yet bring back 
the two-party system with the vested 





interesis swinging entirely behind one 
party as they did in England, with the 
resultant elimination of the other. The 
Conservatives are working desperately 
for a comeback as a national party and 
they are undoubtedly a stronghold of 
extreme reaction, but they are small 
polatoes outside of Ontario and cannot 
hope to make good without Quebec, 
where they are thoroughly distrusted. 
It is in Quebec that they are devoting 
themselves to gaining new friends, which 
may account for the rumors of a Con- 
servative alliance with the ultra-reac- 
tionary and near Fascist Duplessis, the 
provincial prime minister. If so, this will 
not be the first such get-together be- 
tween the ardent Union Jack wavers and 


the isolationists. 
* * . 


One of the reasons which undoubtedly 
prompted voters to mark their ballots 
in favor of non-government candidates 
was the wave of strikes which was then 
in full swing. Following the pattern of 
post-World War I, organized labor piled 
up the highest strike statistics for 1946 
in Canadian history. Wages and hours 
were the main issues but back of them 
lay the fear of insecurity and the still 
fierce struggle of the unions for survival. 
Ultimately (some of the strikes lasted 
more than 100 days) a formula similar 
to the American 18%4 cents was arrived 
at with the unions’ strength undimin- 
ished in terms of ‘membership support. 
The Government's prestige was badly 
dented by brickbats from both manage- 
ment and labor, as well as the public. 

In a few months, however, Federal 


control over most of the field of labor 





Reaction in Canada 
Trends in Canada Greatly Affected by Those in the U.S.A. 


By A, Andras 


Vew Leader Correspondent in Canada 


relations will disappear, including wage 


controls. A  Dominion-provincial con- 
ference to establish a national labor 


code like the NLRA ended with a pious 
resolution. Employers are licking their 
chops at the prospect of labor adminis- 
breaking up into nine 
different provincial jurisdictions. Sihce 


tration again 


the unions are now twice as strong as 
in 1939, the prospects for industrial 
peace are not bright unless employers 
really decide to accept collective bargain- 
ing as a fixture of modern society. 

One hopeful sign on the labor front 
was the resolution passed by the Trades 


and Labor Congress of Canada (AFL) 
at its recent convention. The convention 
instructed the national officers to explore 
ways of cooperating with the rival 
Canadian Congress of Labor, counter- 
part of the ClO. Hitherto the older and 
turned 
down all opportunities for common ac- 
tion. Yet this stronghold of AFL craft 
unionism returned to office a notorious 


more conservative TLCC had 


Communist 4s secretary-treasurer, It 
was the same old story of the Commu- 
nists sparing no effort to swamp the 
convention with their delegates while 
those more truly representative of this 
branch of the Canadian labor movement 


stayed away. With regard to the Cana- 


dian Congress of Labor, however, which 
met the following week, precisely the 
reverse took place. The Communists re- 
ceived such a drubbing as they never 
have had before. Their usual attempt 
to break the CCL’s endorsement of the 
CCF was overwhelmingly defeated. So 
It is significant 
also that at this convention, for the 


was their bid for office. 


first time, the cards were laid on the 
table, face up. Speaker after speaker 
declared that it was not a question of 
a pro-CCF policy as against a non- 
partisan policy (the Communists were 
for “non-partisan” political action): It 
was whether the Congress was to be 
independent or a creature of a foreign- 
dominated organization. The fact that 


the Communists did not even dare ask 
for a roll-call vote, as they had at the 
previous convention, showed that they 
realized only too well how the great 
majority of the delegates felt. 
Exploiting human needs for party 
ends, the Communists have imitated 
their British comrades by getting into 
the squatter movement. A few weeks 
ago, veterans in Ottawa and later in 
Montreal 
ings, mostly government property. The 
veterans and their families were des- 
perately in need of shelter (some were 
living in tents and cellars) and, in view 
of the government’s unforgivable bun- 
gling of housing, they enjoyed a wide 
measure Of public sympathy. It was not 
long, however, before the Communists 
were found to be in leading roles both 
in Montreal and Ottawa; in the former 
city they have also apparently burrowed 
their way into one or more Legion posts. 
The net res lt is that the genuine plight 
of thete ‘veterans is being obscured 
while the Communists are making the 


eccupied various vacant build- 


most of this new notoriety. 
* * . 


Meanwuaite the CCF Government 
in Saskatchewan is proceeding with its 
job of introducing democratic Socialism 
in so far as that is possible within the 
confines of a single province. Health 
facilities are rapidly being brought 
within the reach of every resident. This 
applies not only in terms of costs— 
hospitalization is provided for $5 a year 
per person—but by making hospital, 
medical, nursing and other facilities 
avnilable even in the more remote rural 
areas. A medical faculty is being estab- 
lished for the first time as part of the 
same program. Ambulance planes have 
saved scores of lives by flying patients 
in from backwoods farms to city hos- 
pitals for emergency treatment. A com- 


pulsory insurance tax on automobiles 
means that every person in the province 
injury or death 
through automobile accidents. A farm 
security act, unique in Canada, assures 


is insured against 





every farmer that he will not be thrown 
off his land in the event of crop failure 
through drought or other natural mis- 
hap. A trade union act unequalled on 
this continent has increased union mem- 


bership many times over since its enacte 
ment in 1944, Government-owned indus. 
tries are providing both employment ang 
revenues. What is more, the growing 
social] security program, together with 
its heavy costs, is being successfully 
coped with financially. The budget is 
balanced; a surplus is accumulating and 
Saskatchewan bonds are at a premium, 
Yet outside of CCF papers, the Canadian 
people are able to learn little about this 
Saskatchewan is not 
“news” to most newspapers. * 

Important as are the effects of the 
tritish Labor Government’s program on 
Canadian thinking, trends across the 
border are of greater consequence here 
than many Americans imagine. With a 
well developed independent, Socialist 
third party movement here, progressive 
Canadians are looking for a similar 
mass party in the USA backed both by 
labor and farmers. In the light of world 
events, they are watching for it with 
growing anxiety. 


vital program. 





Kuropean Democracy Depends on 
Anti-Totalitarian United Front 


By BEN SEGAL 


Germany and the rest of Western 
Europe will not go Fascist or Communist, 
if the two major requirements of eco- 
nomic stability and political unity be- 
tween the Social Democrats and the lib- 
eral Catholic groups are met. This is 
the opinion of David Saposs, Special 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, who recently returned from 
Germany. He was in Germany from 
June, 1945, to August, 1946, where his 
chief work was aiding in the reconstruc- 
tion of the trade union movement (as 
Chief of Reporis and Statistics Branch, 
Manpower Division, American Military 
Government for Germany). 

While a reasonably good job has been 
done in the field ‘of education, in grant- 
ing freedom of expression through pub- 
lication of newspapers in the American 
zone, this is but a surface development 
and does not get at the basic problem, 
which is economic. In this connectoin, 
Mr. Saposs pointed out that the key to 
Russia’s activities and attitude is her 
interest in seeing that conditions are 
kept unsettled in those parts of Europe 
and the rest of the world which she 
cannot control, While conditions remain 
unsettled, no integrated planning to 
straighten out the economic system can 
be accomplished. As long as these con- 
ditions exist no real democracy can be 
built. 

What has to be done to build an inte- 
grated economy in Germany? Mr. Saposs 
believes that (1) Customs unions have 


2) rue 
Progress in the New Poland 


T ere is growing friction between 
the Polish Workers (Communists) 
Party and the fraudulent Socialist 
Party (PPS), even though the latter 
was organized by camouflaged Stalin- 
ists. In the PPS are many pre-war So- 
cialists who joined it because théy had 
little choice. The rank-and-file Social- 
ists especially are bringing pressure 
to bear on their leaders, who, however 
subservient to Moscow they may be, 
seek to find a compromise acceptable 
to the sincere Socialists in the party. 
The Communists attempted a purge 
of such Socialists, but the PPS ex- 
pelled the ringleaders of the coup, 
Matuszewski and Pytecki, and forced 
Matuszewski’s resignation from his 
Cabinet post. : 


On Nov. 4, 1945,.the Warsaw -re- 




























to be encouraged. Belgium, Holland and 
Luxembourg already have .a customs 
union, and Austria is trying to work 
out one with Italy; but. the need is for 
customs unions all over Europe; (2) A 
high degree of socialization of basie 
industries must be put into effect-—such 
as steel, mining, transport as wel! as 
banking; (3) A high degree of planning 
and direction will be necessary for the 
industry remaining under private owners 
ship. The report of the United Nations 
Committee on Devastated Areas made 
recommendations along the same lines, 
bat the acceptance of this report was 
fought by the USSR. This again is an 
example to prove that Russia wants to 
keep things unsettled. 

One fact stands out clearly from recent 
elections. In the countries which are 
closer to Russia or have had contact 
with the Russian armies the Communists 
are weaker; conversely, the further the 
countries are from Russia the stronger 
is the Communist Party. For instance 
in Italy, France, and Belgium the Come 
munist Parties are strong, while in Ger- 
many and Austria they are weak. 

Saposs believes that the future of de- 
mocracy in Europe depends upon the 
working together of the Socia] Demo- 
erats and the progréssive wing of the 
Catholic parties. The left-wing Catholics 
eiand for a high degree of socialization 
and in several countries, such as Belgium, 
Italy and France, they have proposed 
working together with the Social Demo- 
crats against the Communists and the 
reactionaries. 


gime decreed that there were enough 
poiltical parties in Poland. This was 
to prevent Zygmunt Zulawski from 
organizing a genuine Socialist Party. 
But the Communists have violated 
their own law by creating a new 
peasant party, “New hiteration.” 

The Communists are deporting Ger- 
mans from the Polish Baltic coast. 
Many Poles who resisted Germaniza- 
tion for generations are now register- 
ing as Germans in order to escape the 
blessings of the New Poland. 

News has just arrived that on Oct. 
7 all the clerks, technicians and skilled 
workers of several coal mines in 
Upper Silesia were ordered to appea! 
at the local schools; 2,000 were loaded 
on trucks, taken to the railroad sta- 
tion, and shipped in freight cars ' 
the Fast. r 
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Democratic Machine Tycoon Is Against Sin in Literature 
By Barney B. Taylor 


sey City may be finding some 
comfort in the Republican sweep. 
Not so the citizens of Memphis, Tennes- 


[ citizens of Chicago and Jer- 


gee. 

While the Kelly and Hague machines 
were taking a severe thumping at the 
hands of the voters, E. H. Crump, who 
js usually called the “Shelby County 
Political Organization,” was graciously 
allowing his Republican opponents some 
900 votes of nearly 40,000 cast. 

While the people of the United States 
watched the last wisps of the New Deal 
disintegrate and its Government swing 
to reaction, Crump (Copyreaders on 
Memphis papers can get canned for leav- 
ing off “Mister”) was a busy man with 
two projects. The CIO-PAC had dis- 
turbed him briefly during the primaries, 
but despite the usual sound and fury and 
boasts of 30,000 members in Memphis, 
PAC plus the normal opposition to the 
Crump machine could turn out less than 
5,000 votes; and, since 5,000 is the usual 
number of opposition votes, it may be 
safe to say that PAC didn’t account for 
any. So the Boss contented himself 
with ordering a “complimentary” turn- 
out for the venerable Senator McKellar, 





and then turned his thoughts to greater 
things. 

“No thinking white or Negro man or 
woman in Memphis will deny the name 
Roosevelt should have a better street 
bearing that name,” said Crump. “The 
present Roosevelt Street is less than one- 





| 

® This is the first of a series of articles on the American political 
scene—the meaning of the Republican landslide, the prospects for a 
new third party, the danger of reactionary legislation during the 80th 
Congress, portraits of our political leaders, etc. 

Barney Taylor’s family roots have long been in the South. He him- 
self is a fifth-generation Texan. About his family, Taylor writes: “My 
folks are slightly bourbonish, and my brother’s a general, but these 


defects have been overcome.” 


Taylor’s own career has been an active one ranging over many fields 
and areas of social importance. In 1941, as President of the Washington 
Newspaper Guild, he took an active part in ousting the Communists and 
aided in building :a strong and democratic wing of American trade 


unionism. 


Later, he was appointed representative of the American 
Newspaper Guild for the Southern States. 
infantry as a private in 1942, and was promoted to Captain. 


Taylor enlisted in the 
He was 


awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for heroism in the Normandy 
operation. He also earned a Purple Heart decoration with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, and a citation from General Devers. 

At present, Taylor is Organization Director of the National Farm 
Labor Union, AFL, and co-editor of the Farm Labor News. 

Next week we shall print The Need for a Third Party by Pearl Wil- 
len; The Meaning of the Elections by Christopher Emmet will follow. 

The big Democratic machines in New York, New Jersey, Chicago, 
and Kansas City collapsed under the Republican landslide of Nov. 5. 
In this article Mr.Taylor tells why BossCrump’s machine grew stronger. 


\. 
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half block long. It is overgrown, with 
weeds and grass. It is filthy, and Ras 
but four Negro dwellings on it.” 
“The'40th Ward Civic Club, going along 
with the gag, begged for the opportunity 
to clean up and improve Roosevelt Street. 
“We are’ proud to#have Roosevelt Street 
in the 40th Ward. Please don’t take it 
away from us.” 

But Crump was adamant. “I contend 
Roosevelt Street is not in keeping with 
two such illustrious presidents. .. .” 

Then Crump finally got around to 
reading Strange Fruit—or said he did, 
and issued a proclamation against four- 
letter words. The City Commissioners, 
he said, must move immediately to pro- 
tect the people from books. He had 
previously protected them from motion 
pictures. 


Though there were immediate cries 
of “censorship” and “free press,” and 
though the newspapers, usually hostile 
to Crump, used considerable space view- 
ing with alarm, Crump’s position against 
sin and salacious literature was secure. 
Newspapermen do not believe there will 
be any censorship board established, and 
doubt that Crump really wants one. 


me ae = 


Tue Crump machine’s power in the 
State of Tennessee is undiminished, per- 
hap$ increased. Intimidation and ballot 
box fraud are not the only secrets of 
Crump’s success. He gets most of his 
votes honestly, because folks here, as 
elsewhere, think it’s a fine thing to 
honor Franklin and Teddy Roosevelt 
and to be against dirty books. His sub- 


ordinates throw many stag parties and 
barbecues, complete with beer and crap 
tables, for the veterans and workers; 
but Crump’s personal appearances are 
confined to such things as the Annual 
E. H. Crump Mississippi River Cruise 
for Crippled Children. Everybody is for 
crippled children. 





Crump doesn’t buck popular causes if 
it costs votes. He is for public housing 
and was for the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill because Memphis’ peculiar position 
as the first way-station for the migrants 
out of the Delta cotton country and its 
rapid industrialization made the housing 
problem in Memphis more aggravated 
than elsewhere. 

He doles out crumbs for the Negroes, 
who vote in his Democratic primaries. 
Substantial parts of the public housing 
units are allotted to Negroes; and he 


allows Negro children an occasional day: 


at the Fairgrounds. The. local Negro 
clergy are an important part of the 


machine and appear on his platforms : 


during election campaigns. Crump gets 
the Negro vote because these crumbs are 
more than they get elsewhere in the deep 
South, and they are grateful. 

Crump keeps his eye on every local 
issue and situation. He, unlike Kelly and 
Hague, doesn’t give a damn about the 
“big picture.” So while the rest crash, 


Boss Crump sweeps grandly on, bowing - 


and doffing his hat to his subjects—the 
only major survivor among the great 
Democratic Party machine men. 

He appears to be in excellent health. 








News From Behind the Iron Curtain 
Eight Balts Tell About Soviet Labor Camps and Their Escape 


By F. W. Pick, 
Author of “The Baltic Nations,” “The Art of Dr. Goebbels.” etc. 


VIDENCE, now available in Lon- 
E don, is steadily mounting to con- 

firm that even the worst fears 
entertained by the free world about the 
fate of the three Baltic nations are only 
too correct: not satisfied with mere 
‘cupation and the building up of mili- 
tary strongholds on the soil of the 
Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians, 
Moscow seems intent on destroying the 
people themselves. Over 6,000,000 are 
faced with extinction—unless they merge 
in the Communist-molded mass, reduced 
to nondescript sand on the shores of the 
Stalin-ridden sea... . 

A few have escaped to tell the story 
and to speak out for the 61,000 Esto- 
nians, 34,000 Letts and 38,000 Lithu- 
‘nians known to have been removed into 
the vastness of the Russian north, there 
to work themselves to death as forced 
hbér. Aleks Laanisti, Pastor Juhkental, 
Rudolf Grassman, E. Kurn, together 
With four others, reemerged at the 
‘astern end of the Soviet Union and 
reached India. Their experience illus- 

conditions under the Soviet sys- 
tem perhaps better than the “dry” state- 
Ment that some 150,000 Baltic nationals 
Were deported into the interior of 
Rogsia. 
The story begins in July, 1941, when 
were “called up” by the occupying 
Power, the Soviets, for labor service. 

“gether with several thousand other 
A tans, they reached Kotlas on 

om 5, where they were put to work. 


On October 13, 1941, they were marched 
off along the river and through snow 
to the forests of the Archangel region: 
this was a forced march, dawdlers being 
threatened with the ever-ready bayonet 
or bullet. In the forests they found a 
few families of former deportees who 
told them that 3,000 Poles had arrived 
before them, of whom 2,000 had died. 
I hasten to add that these figures were 
hear-say: in the light of what follows, 
they gain or lose in probability. 

Work consisted in lumbering; the 
quota proved impossible to fulfill on the 
fatless soup and the bread supplied. 
Dogs and cats were eaten to eke out 
these rations—but there weren’t many 
dogs and cats. Rations were reduced if 
the quota was not filled. Work went on 
for about eleven hours a day, in a 
temperature of minus 25 degrees Centi- 
grade. Willow bark was used for shoes. 
There was no medical attendance. 

On February 25, 1942, the survivors 
left the forests and were sent to Chelia- 
binsk, near the southeastern slopes of 
the Urals. They reached there on March 
6: 1,700 of these Estonians were still 
alive—out of the original 3,000—when 
the group of eight desperate men es- 
eaped. They traveled with forged papers 
and went by railway to Orenburg, south- 
ward. Thence to Tashkent, when their 
food—mostly potatoes—gave out. They 
ran into a police patrol which began to 
doubt their story: They were on leave? 
Their comrade with ‘thé leave ‘pass wa 


seme Ly 


following them? 
were taken away. 

What next? They marched up to the 
nearest recruiting station, declaring that 
they could not enjoy leisure while their 
comrades fought at the front — could 
they, please, be sent to the front as 
speedily as possible? They were féted 
as heroes, given food, ration cards. Then 
they departed. Once more they were 
atopped as. traveling in the wrong di- 
rection: Afghanistan wasn’t the front, 
after all. But finally, in September, 
1942, after further tribulations, they 
found themselves in a prison in Afghani- 
stan, where they met two more Esto- 
nians, all on the same errand to escape 
from slavery. 

” * * 


Their forged papers 


Tue eight Balts spent three months 
in an Afghan prison; they went on a 
hunger strike for seventeen days—when 
they were set free. They reached Kabul. 
They had spent 18 months in Afghani- 
stan. They crossed into India. In June, 
1944, they wrote from Ootecamund in 
South India toa friend who had escaped, 
across the Baltic, to Sweden. 

Where are they to go? The Russians 
took their land in 1940, the Germans 
in 1941, the Russians again in 1945. 
They cannot go home, since their home- 
land has been transformed into an an- 
nexed colony. 25,000 Estonians and 4,000 
Letts and Lithuanians saved their lives 


« and went to Sweden: 80,000 Estonians, 


Seg oe ~ t 


300,000 Letts and 400,000 Lithuanians 
went into the German no-man’s land to 
escape Soviet occupation, forced labor in 
Siberia, or worse. Where are they to 
go? Each one of these men, women and 
children can tell a tale as revealing as 
the one told above. They are simple 
people mostly, peasants and fishermen, 


The Soviet paradise they saw with their : 


own eyes; it is hell. That is why they 
left. No-explanation,- however clever, 
could make a peasant or a fisherman 


leave his home were it not for the su- - 


preme despair that constitutes the. 


Soviet police state. But where, where, 


are they to go? 





BRITISH ATHLETES 
ARE UNIONIZED 


® Professional players in Britain’s - 


big-money sport, soccer, are amazed to 
learn that American players are just be- 
ginning to talk about unionism. 

The Players’ Union of Britain was 
founded in 1907, waged its first strike 
in 1909, and is now again holding the 
strike threat over management’s head. 
The soccer players of 76 teams are de- 
manding minimum pay guarantees, both 
in season and out; increased maximum 
pay scales’; and benefits for service with 
the armed forces. 

The union has a membership of well 
over 2,000, and for dues of 40¢ a week 
the members receive—in addition to the 
usual union benefits—insurance against 
permanent disablement. (LPA.) 
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Wallace vs. Roosevelt 








FDR’s Great Design Excluded Spheres of 





ENRY WALLACE’S claim that 
H the foreign policy advocated by 


him is the continuation and 
projection of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
political line is unfounded; in fact, what 
Wallace is proposing runs counter to the 
ideas and concepts of the late President. 
Political passions are still raging over 
the policies of FDR, and many books 
now being published serve to confuse 
the issues and to reflect the prejudices 
of particular groups. But in our days 
history moves swiftly, and it will not 
take very long before the stature of 
Roosevelt recedes into the past and an 
objective understanding of his activities 
becomes possible. A shrewd politician, 
a realist in his relations with Congress 
and with the Republican Party, Roose- 
velt proved to be more than a simple 
opportunist in his foreign policy, par- 
ticularly during the war. He combined 
day-to-day moves with a greater vision 
of the postwar world, a concept which, 
however erroneous it may Seem today, 
has placed its imprint on world history 
during his life as well as in the post- 
Roosevelt period. It is not the first time 
that a great vision—even a naive and 
irrealizable one—has served as the self- 
roade pedestal of a historical personality. 
“Great 


Roosevelt’ Design” was a 
g 


peaceful world in which every nation 


would maintain real independence and 





no nation reach out for the possessions 


of others; a world in which neither open 
nor veiled “aggrandizement” of one na- 
tion at the cost of another would be 
tolerated; a family of nations in which 
the global demilitarization and _  dis- 
armament would become poss ible. 
Relatior with Ru a were a rical 


le 
part of the Great Design because Roose 


velt expected Russia to follow a similar 


‘ 


pati 
limiting her 


1 of abst 


aining from conquests and 


» do- 


political dynamics t 
mestic affairs; 


was a necessary component of universal 


Russia’s demilitarization 
disarmament. 

This is why the late President with 
remarkable insistence and energy reiter- 
“spheres of in- 


ated his opposition to 


fluence,” which he rightly saw as a 
means of conquest. He expected Joseph 
Stalin to follow suit in this respect. 
From the Atlantic Charter in August, 
1941, to Roosevelt’s last great-speech in 


March, 


death, a considerable number of state- 


1945, a few weeks before his 


ments on spheres of influence and ag- 
grandizement were made by him and his 
Secretary of State. When Cordell Hull 
from November, 
1943, he said in his report to Congress: 


returned Moscow in 

“There will no longer be need for 
spheres of influence, for alliances, for 
balance of power, or any other of the 
special arrangements through which, 
in the unhappy past, the nations 
strove to safeguard their security or 
to promote their interests.” 

Again in March, 1944, Cordell Hull, 
speaking on “the basis of the foreign 
United States,” 


policy of the promised 





that “as the jfovisions of the Four- 
Nations Declaration are carried into 
effect, there will no longer be need for 
spheres of infiuence.” When he re- 
turned from the Yalta Conference, the 


Influence and Imperialist Expansion 


late President said in an address to 
Congress that “the Crimean Conference 
spells the end of the system of unilateral 
action, of exclusive alliances and spheres 
of influence;” accordingly he interpreted 
the Yalta decision on Poland, Yugo- 
slavia and other liberated countries to 
mean this: 


“The political and economic prob- 
lems of any area liberated from the 
Nazi conquest [Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria] or any for- 
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mer Axis satellite [Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Finland] are a joint 
responsibility of all the three govern- 
ments. They will work together dur- 
ing the temporary period of insta- 
bility.” 

At that time it was generally believed 
that when Poland, Yugoslavia and other 
countries were liberated from the Nazi 
Axis, representative coalition govern- 
ments would be established through joint 
action of the Big Three, that democratic 
procedures would be followed, including 
“free and unfettered elections.” Only a 
few voices such as The New Leader 
warned that the Soviet Union would 
drive ahead unilaterally to impose pup- 
pet regimes in Warsaw, Belgrade, 
Prague, etc., and to Sovietize these 
countries as rapidly as circumstances 
permitted. 












By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader. author of The Big Three; The New Soviet Russia, ete. 


Ix historical perspective it now becomes 
obvious how uncertainty and doubts 
began to penetrate the mind and heart 
of the President and to paralyze him 
not only mentally but physically, too. 
He saw his Great Design shaken and 
his faith in Stalin’s wisdom and dem- 
ocratic methods of foreign policy frus- 
trated and deceived. His note concerning 
Rumania in March, 1945, was pointed 
directly against Moscow. Soviet policies 
in Poland were a source of rapid and 


eZ “2s 


bitter disillusionment for the President. 
A hint at these new processes of dis- 
appointment was given by Roosevelt in 
his message to Congress in January, 
1945: 

“The nearer we come to vanquishing 
our enemies, the more we inevitably be- 
come conscious of differences among the 
victors.” 

Roosevelt’s advisors who accompanied 
him home from Yalta privately reported 
his gloominess about the immediate 
future. He began to realize how greatly 
he had been mistaken in his expectations 
concerning Stalin’s policies; earlier than 
any one of his close associates he fore- 
saw a far-reaching conflict with the 
Soviet Government. It actually meant a 
debacle for his Great Design. 

And then he died. At the same moment 
the Great Design was dead, the great 





only the opportun- 


fluence, 


David J. Dallin 


ideas were buried, and the vision of g 
peaceful world automatically emerging 
from the ruins of war proved to be a 
great illusion. What people usually cal] 
Roosevelt’s policy had simply ceased tp 
exist in the early months of 1945. Roose. 
velt took it with him into his grave, 
* +. * 


Henry WALLACE tries to revive 
Roosevelt’s policy by stressing one of its 
elements—friendship With the Soviet 
Government—while ; sacrificing all the 
rest. What to Roostvelt had seemed in. 
admissible—territorial . eonquests and 
spheres of influence—feappears in Wal. 
Jace’s program with approbation, The 


‘ideals are thrown 


to the wolves, and 


ist remnants are 
kept alive — good 
relations with Mos- 
cow at any price. 
So long as Roose- 
velt was alive and / 
Wallace was under 
his spiritual in- 
Wallace's 
understanding of 
the international sityation was on a 
higher level. In in speech in May, 1942, 
Wallace reiterated Roosevelt’s Four 
Freedoms and_ stressed among. them 
“freedom from the fear of secret police,’ 
not only for this country, but tor all the 
peoples of the world. After Roosevelt's 





death, Wallace takes it for granted that 
friendship with Russia can be based on 
principles other than freedom from fear 
police. In the same speeci, 


mentioned that 


of secret 
Wallace “peace must 
mean a better standard of living, also 
Italy, and Japan.” Afier 
Roosevelt's death, the so-called Morgen 
thau Plan, on which the Potsdam Agree 
ment was largely based, actually tried 


for Germany, 


to lower the standard of living in Ger- 
many to the level of bare subsistence. 
This program had the support of the 
Soviet Government, and 
rclations with Russia” demanded its at 
ceptance, Wallace never again opposed it 

In a lecture delivered in 1943, Wallace 
considered “a third world war inevitable” 


since “good 


if certain prerequisites of stable peace 
were not fulfilled, among them 

(1) if the Western democracies and 
Russia fail to come to a. satisfactory 
understanding before the war ends; 

2) if British interests should agaia 
be in sympathy: with anti-Russian acti 
ities in Germany and other areas; oF 

(3) if Russia foments world revolu 
tion. 

All these three conditions of stable 
peace have remained unfulfilled. Wal- 
lace has not drawn any conclusions irom 
this ominous fact, he has simply reite™ 
ated his demand for “good relations wi 
Moscow.” ; 

Spheres of influences, hated «ne 
banished by FDR, appear im Wallaces 


cornerstone of peace 
vey 


program as the 
It was Andrei Vyshinski who tentati 
attempted to induce the United Staté 
to take over Latin America as a rewal 
for permitting Russia to take over 
Central and Eastern Europe. Wallac? 
sees no difference between the polici 
of the United States in South Amer 
and Soviet policies in her “sphere 
Even durmg the war the USA did ae 
appoint governments in those natio# 
south of the border which, like Argentim 
refused to go along with America’ 
course. Stalin, on the other hand, 
setting up and supporting puppet 8 
ernments in Warsaw, Belgrade and othe 
“liberated” countries. South Americ 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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ir Free Germany ina Kree Europe 





A Letter to a Friend in America from Kurt Schumacher, Leader of 
the Social Democratic Forces in the Western Zone of Germany 


is whether we can make clear to 

the people of the West that we 
ye not limited to a choice between pre- 
war capitalism and the sort of state 
apitalism which the Russians are cham- 
pioning from the vantage point of their 
wae. If the western peoples lose faith 
ia the possibility of a civilized form of 
coeialism, the western part of Germany 
wit again be turned over to big business. 
Here is an outline of our present situ- 
stion, Of our population, 35 percent 
have kept all that they had before the 


T*: fateful question for Germany 





STALIN 
How "Genghis Khan of the East" 
Wishes That the Anti-Russian Ger- 
men Socialists Wou'd Play Ball! 


war, and they have grown relatively 
richer, for most of their fellow-citizens 
have become poorer. About 25 percent 
have too little to support life but manage 
to struggle along through their connec- 
And the other 40 


vreent of Germans have nothing but 


tions with the rich. 


their food cards. 

This is the situation which underlies 
the present latent revolution. If the dis- 
content has not yet burst into flame, it 
snot merely because of the calming in- 
fuence of foreign bayonets. It is rather 
teause our people, despite the frightful 
‘fering into which they were driven by 
Hitler and his gang, have still the tend- 
ticey to face life’s difficulties in an 
orderly and lawful way. But we cannot 
tipect them to continue in this way 
vithout some reasonable basis for hope- 
fulness, 

Wecan teach our young people to think 
lernationally and humanely only if we 
low them to develop a national con- 
‘ousness based upon a unified country. 

We can relieve the young of the curse 
of pessimism only if we give them the 
‘surance that new efforts will contribute 
‘othe public welfare rather than to the 
building of the old capitalism. The 
most depressing feature of German 
Milities is that today it is less possible 
"an ever to find a clear line in the 
bilities of our conquerors, If the 
Mhinese Wall which the Russians have 
“tetched across Germany remains, we 
fannot cease our efforts to tear it down. 
pee present dismemberment is an open 
vitation to nationalism and war. In the 
peantime, we are forced to regard all 
“atures of the present situation as pro- 
‘sional, 

Of the four occu pying powers, the Rus- 
ans alone have a definite and consistent 
iliey, and that has been for us an un- 
Pttunate one. In passing this judgment 

am leaving out of account the de- 
s00n or removal of property and 
™ treatment of persons—especially of 
‘males—eonnected with the Russian oc- 

“pation. The other three powers have 
° apa begun to develop a clear 
teers of the Labor Party in 

s S advantageous to Germany. 
improvement is slow, and if some 
7 = evidence of insight, it re- 
e that many others, even 

th they are decent human beings, 


a mR 23; 1946 


simply do not understand that the basis 
of the German economy must be changed. 
* * * 


Socialism Is on the Agenda 


Lanp reform is the prerequisite con- 
dition to the improvement of diet and 
the establishment of peace in the rural 
regions. This does not imply the mere 
subdivision of the great estates. The 
yelief of the shortage of building ma- 
terial, for example, requires the coopera- 
tive development of some of these hold- 
ings rather than their subdivision. 

The great question in Germany is: 
Who is to pay for the Second World 
War? The property-owners would, as 


- usual, like to unload the burden on the 


propertyless: Unreasonable as may be 
some of the reparations demands made 
at Paris, they would be less burdensome 
than the present validation of the old 
German debt. This would turn the 
holders of German bonds into the most 
heartless collectors of reparations and 
would condemn the German poor to 
countless decades of slavery. 

The Christian Democratie Union mis- 
uses the word “Christian” to disguise its 
efforts in the defense of the possessing 
classes. In the three western zones the 
CDU is practically the party of those 
who have everything and do not want to 
part with anything. There are, of course, 
some citizens of other sorts who are 
flocking: #vith them. In the Eastern Zone 
the CDU bears a different face. But this 
fact has developed out of the local situa~ 
tion. For the present this party is di- 
vided between its conservative property- 
ewners and its liberal politicians who 
desire to put the precepts of Christianity 
into practice—and this division is a 
threat to Germany. 

Another sort of nationalism, centered 
in Berlin, strives to infiltrate the nation. 
The Communists who, with the Social 
Democratic carpet-baggers, form the 
Central Committee of the Socialist Unity 
Party (SED), preach a new doctrine of 
Germany first. To be sure, nationalists 
of this type prate of a unified and cen- 
tralized Reich as we used to hear it 
described by Goebbels—but with their 


eyes cocked belligerently and exclusively 
toward the West. With regard to our 
eastern borders these gentry arestrangely 
silent. , 

The Communists utilize this plea for 
unity for partisan purposes and do not 
hesitate to resort to lies to reap the 
benefit of its popularity. It was through 
such deception that 90 percent of the 
Social] Democrats in the Eastern Zone 
were led to join the SED, which was 
represented as the party of national 
unity as well as the party of proletarian 
unity. 

During the years of the Weimar Re- 
public the Communist Party frequently 
changed its tactics and its leadership. 
Now it has altered both its program and 
its name. The Russian Zone is the only 
country in the world in which there is 
no openly Communist Party. Perhaps 
it is not merely a piece cf irony that 
precisely where the Red Army holds 
sway Communism ceases to exist. 

Unity can only be achieved where in- 
dependent groups find a basis for com- 
mon thought and action. And the Com- 
munist Party is not independent. It is 
the instrument of one of the conquering 
powers. We German Democrats cannot 
tie ourselves up with one of these powers 
against the others. We hope the vie- 
torious nations achieve a unified policy. 


* * * 


A WHOLE SERIES of basic concerts 
divide us from the Cummunists. No 
matter how much of the thought of 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels sur- 
vives in Social Democracy, the spirit of 
German classic philosophy, of the Eng- 
lish and French revolutions, of the 
American Wai of Independence, are 
equally presei.t in our movement. All 
that is human and humane is wmex- 
tracably woven into the pattern of demo- 
cratic Socialism. 

The notion of unity as it is propa- 
gated by the Communists is nothing but 
an effort on behalf of a foreign power 
to subdue all Europe, and to rob us all 
of our part in concert of Europe. 

Life is tough here in Germany, and 
the lack of food and heat plunges 


the nation into a mood that works 
against democracy. Against this mood 
we struggle with all our powers, and 
we have faith in our ability to conquer 
it. In this effort we shall not refrain 
from criticism of any occupation force, 
even those of England and America. 
Our justification lies in the fact that 
we formerly tought against Hitler and 
that now we do not hesitate to flay the 
weaknesses of our own people. Oppo- 
sition to Hitler was dangerous and 
criticism is unpopular, but we have done 
—and shall continue to do—what the 
situation demands. 

We hope that soon the looting of ma- 
chinery will cease and that the partial 
restoration of our productive plant will 
permit some manufactur, for export. It 
is only in this way that in the long run 
Germans can exist. Bu? democracy and 
peace can only be assured if the neces- 
sary industrial concerns are separated 
from the control of big business and 
carried on in various ways and under 
various forms of ownership in the in- 
terest of .he general welfare. 

The very difficulty of our struggle and 
the scarcity of means impel us to leave 
no method untried which may make this 
change possible. If we are to transform 
that other Germany which existed 
underground even under Hitler into the 
new Germany of which we dream, then 
we must somehow transcend the im- 
pulse to sink back into nothing better 
than a new nationalism. We are equally 
against the nationalism of the capi- 
talists and that of the Communists. 
After years of struggle and suffering, 
we Germans want to take our place as 
free and equal participants in the build- 
mg of the United States of Europe. 

We want to see a European federa- 
tion from which even England cannot 
and would not wish to hold itself aloof. 
We believe that national and interna- 
tional efforts should be mutually com- 
plementary. Our idea of nationhood is 
absolutely opposed to the old and selfish 
form of nationalism. Socia] Democrats 
see their highest function in being at 
once good Germans and good interna- 
tional Socialists. 
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Molotov Quotes Baruch 


Tur supreme importance of the topic, 
the brazen indifference to truth, the 
callous perversion of ideas, make us 
recognize how potently the devil can 
quote seripture. Seeking to attack the 





BARUCH 


Molotov Quotes Him Like the 
Devil Quotes Scripture 


US atomic bomb proposal by discrediting 
the man that announced it, V. M. Molo- 
tov said to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations: 


“The other day you may have read 


in the New York papers the speech 
made by Mr. Baruch who was fairly 
outspoken as regards his views on war 
and peace. On October 12 at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York he 
stated: ‘Peace seems beautiful during 
the savagery of war but it becomes 
almost hateful when war is over.’ 

Further in the speech Baruch was not 

sparing of words in expressing his 

Jove for ‘freedom.’ But it is easy to 

guess that his conception of freedom 

is far removed from the real aspira- 
tions of common people for freedom, 
well being and lasting peace. He 
would like to see all people satisfied 
with the freedom under which only the 
lucky ones .can enjoy the benefits of 
life not only in time of prosperity and 
peace but during future wars. His 
sentiments are alien to the people who 
sweat in heavy toil or who with their 
own hands and at the cost of their lives 
defend the freedom and future of their 

native country... . 

“Far reaching plans connected with 
the atomic bomb are perhaps dictated 
by the very same philosophy which 
finds its expression in the words: 
‘Peace becomes almost hateful when 
war is over.’” 

This is indeed a strong indictment. It 
happens, however, that the freedoms 
Baruch extolled are the freedom of 
speech, of the press, of fair and prompt 
trial — freedoms that every American 
enjoys but that the Communists fear to 
establish in Russia lest these freedoms 
bring the end of their regime. 

More important — indeed, crucial, as 


indicating the Soviet mind—is the truth 
about the quotation: “Peace becomes al- 
most hateful when war is over.” For 
Baruch was speaking of a_ tendency 
among heedless persons, which he him- 
self deplored and detested. Of a tendency 
manifested in the acts (though not the 
words) of Soviet Russia. His next 
sentence is: “Each disputant demands 
a peace made in his own image, instead 
of a peace acceptable to all.” And 
Molotov has twisted this into its very 
opposite, as though Baruch was praising 
hatred of peace. 

An atheist once remarked that he 
could convict the Bible in its own words, 
For the Bible itself says: “There is no 
God.” — It does. The whole sentence 
reads, “The fool has said in his heart, 
there is no God.” 

Molotov was well aware that few of 
his listeners at the UN General As- 
sembly, and fewer still of his readers, 
would check his quotation with the whole 
of Baruch’s speech. Only a fool could 
have misunderstood Baruch, Molotov has 
given us little cause to think him a fool. 





TALKING TURKEY" 


Pravda Sees Crooked Work in Turk- | 
ish Dispute. 


—Newspaper headline. 


As Russia’s dealings with the Turk 
Grow just a trifle clearer, 

Pravda sees some crooked work. 
(By looking in the mirror?) 
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Mihailovich, as a 
created the symbol of a hero-liberator. 


which only a few short months ago 
resounded throughout the civilized 
world. For the first time, too, since 
political events in Yugoslavia began 
to take their gory toll in human life, 
it succeeds in dispelling the fog of 
biased propaganda which enveloped 
Yugoslavia during the fratricidal 
struggle between Tito, backed by 
Stalin, and Mihailovich, first encour- 
aged and then betrayed by Winston 
Churchill and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Propaganda has become a fine art 
in our epoch. The nation with the 
most efficient and best subsidized 
public relations apparatus has the 
best chance to conceal and distort the 
truth, to impose its own version of 
the truth. The objective historian of 
tomorrow will have to probe deeply 
into the mountains of contradictory 
evidence to find the essential facts 
about our tragic era. And it is alto- 
gether likely that many a_ public- 
relations fable of the moment will 
go down as fact in the history books. 
Thus it was that Drazha Mihailovich, 
Yugoslav patriot and soldier, who 
became a stumbling block in Soviet 
Russia’s Pan-Slavic expansionism in 
the Balkans even while he was fight- 
ing valiantly against Nazi Germany, 
was, with the aid of powerful world 
Communist propaganda, reduced prac- 
tically overnight from a hero glori- 
fied even by the Hollywood fellow- 
travelers to a “pro-Nazi” villain. 
Fortunately for Mihailovich, how- 
ever, his life and death were so dra- 
matic that he has already aroused 
the interest of objective journalists 
and historians like David Martin 
who are bent on unearthing the truth 
“) behind this international mystery. 
Ally Betrayed is indeed an early gun 
in the battle of the books that has 
opened over the truth behind World 
War II propaganda. As Rebecca 
yn West puts it in her excellent fore- 
word to the book, the trial of Mihai- 
 lovich “was a work of art, evasive 
)} and subtle in conception, polished in 
m execution. ... The technique by which 
¥ the artist works is still his secret. 
But how jit came about that he had 
his opportunity is told in this volume, 
with commendable courage, by David 
, Martin. The story he tells is not 
1} complete. This was a large-scale 
~ operation. But so far he tells it 
~ he has scrupulously followed fact. 
I, who derive my information from 
5 other sources, can vouch for that. 
5 The trouble is that to read this story, 
so honestly and industriously com- 
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REGIONAL SOVEREIGNTY? 
Review by JOSEPH S$. ROUCEK 


THE GENTLEMEN ARE WINNING 
THE PEACE. Daniel Day Walton. 
New York: The William Frederick 
Press. 1945. Pp. 92. $1.00. 

I; seems that Walton, a prominent law- 

yer, did not like Ziff’s The Gentlemen 

Talk of Peace, because Walton seems to 

propound that independent national sov- 

eignty is the cause and condition of war, 
and that until national sovereignty is 
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Death, the Liberator 


Review by LEON DENNEN 


Martin. 


Prentice Hall. New 1946. 


York, 


HEN Marshal Tito, in defiance of world opinion and overwhelming 
W evidence to the contrary, decided to execute his rival, General Drazha 
“German collaborator,” he destroyed the man and 


For once the publisher’s “blurb” on a book does not exaggerate: David 
Martin’s Ally Betrayed is indeed the “uncensored story of Tito and Mihailovich.” 
Based on painstuking résearch, yet vivid and fully objective, it enables us to 
yrobe deeper into the political nature of the famous trial of General Mihailovich 


piled, one must have a_ strong 
stomach and a willingness to admit 
that, as a community, we are morally 
and intellectually tainted.” 


* % * 





T HERE is only one quarrel that I 


have with Martin. In his desire, no 
doubt, to sin on the side of objectivity, 
he unduly softens the role played 
in the betrayal of Mihailovich by 
Winston Churchill and his two “ad- 
visers,” Randolph Churchill, his son, 
and Brigadier Fitzroy MacClean, a 
typical Foreign Office stalwart, 
“whose glowing accounts of Tito 
played some role in swinging British 
support behind him.” In defense of 
Tito’s “chief creators,” Martin writes 
in Ally Betrayed: “It must be said 
that they acted honestly and in what 
they considered to be the best in- 
terests of Europe.” Substitute for 
Eurepe the British Empire and the 
narrow, selfish interests of the stulted 
and unimaginative officials of the 
British Foreign Office and you will 
get nearer to the truth. Churchill has 
since conceded thet he was “deceived 
and badly advised,” but no one who 
has admired his wartime courage and 
leadership will forget or fail to con- 
demn the cynical speech he made in 
the House of Commons on January 
18, 1945, wherein he stated: 

“I am the earliest outside supporter 
of Marshal Tito. It is more than a 
year since in this House I extolled 
his guerrilla virtues to the world. ... 
It is my earnest hope he may prove 
to be the savior and unifier of his 
country. ...” 

As an expediency of Empire poli- 
tics, Churchill was even willing to 
swallow this bitter pill. But he lives 
to tell the tale of his treachery. 
Mihailovich, however, who fought 
with his back te the wall, hoping 
against hope that the much-promised 
Anglo-American support would be 
forthcoming, paid with his life. He 
was “ground between the upper and 
nether millstones of Communism” and 
Anglo-American power-politics. 

This, however, is the only flaw I 
find in Ally Betrayed. The book is 
as informative and honest as it is 
dramatic. No one who wants to read 
the true end unvarnished history of 
the recent past and get a clear pic- 
ture of historic events. that aré tak- 
ing place today aad that will occur 
tomerrow in the global struggle be- 
tween democracy and Comnrunist to- 
talitarianism can afford to miss it. 
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succeeded by a universal severeignty to 
make and enforce universal laws for a 
united world, all hope of peace is vain, 
white Ziff maintains instead of one uni- 
versal sovereignty a kind of homeopathic 
remedy of five great area consolida- 
tions to replace existing severeign nation 
states. So—Mr. Walton carried on an 
extensive correspondence with Mr. Ziff. 
Why all this has been published—and 
why, in fact, all the correspendence took 
place—is one of the great mysteries of 
the year 1945. 
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Progress of a “Little” Magazine q 


Review by NATHAN GLICK 
THE PARTISAN READER. Edited by William Phillips and Philip Rahv. yy 


Dial Press. New York. $3.75. 


ARTISAN REVIEW has by this time established itself as the liveliest, the m 
consistently intelligent and ideologically responsive literary magazine jp , 
United States. This collection of its fiction, poetry, and critical writing rem), 
us how lucky we were to have had it over the past ten years. Partisan Review regi, 
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to the changing cultural climate of those years in the manner of good fiction rather 
journalism; that is, by choosing its material solely on the basis of honesty and lite 
merit, the editors reflected, much more accurately than those journals keyed to fashion 
and markets, the problems, doubts, and atmosphere of the decade. 


Today, the editors have few dogmatic political convictions: the course of the 
movement has left their Marxism scarred and worried. 


easy for them to print interesting writ- 
ing without regard to the writer’s 
political orientation. It was more 
courageous of them to do this while they 
still clung to their Marxian orthodoxy. 
In those years (1937-1942), to read 
articles, stories, and poems chosen pure- 
ly for their intelligence and sensibility, 
alongside of political manifestoes, was 
shocking and liberating in its effect. No 
ether magazine combined an _ intense 
political absorption with literary and 
critical standards so high. 


The willingness of the editors, while 
still nominally Marxists, to publish 
Eliot, Auden, and Kafka, and to admire 
Henry James is directly related, it seems 
to me, to their recent interest in the 
French Existentialists. In each case, 
the editors revealed an ambivalent 
sympathy in themselves, and to some 


extent, in their readers, towards a 
pessimistic, non-rationalist philosophy 
that contradicted the optimism and 


activism of the liberal and Communist 
faiths. Significantly, it was almost ex- 
elusively professional philsophers like 
Hook, Dewey and Nagel who conducted 
the campaign in Partisan Review 
against “the failure of nerve,” repre- 
sented by the attack on science, the 
erection of mythologies and the scorn of 
purely rational and logical procedures. 
The creative writers and critics were 
themselves involved ir. the reaction 
against science and reason as important 
articles of faith. The reeent “suecesses” 
of science in atomic and chemical war- 
fare are certainly relevant to the issue. 
Professors Hook, Dewey and Nagel, it 
now appears, had missed the more deadly 
menace which was not religious mysti- 
cism but the presumably rational mental- 
ity of realistic politicians, businessmen, 
and journalists who could unite around 
slogans of chauvinism and hate, and the 
moral irresponsibility of scientists who 
consented to implement these slogans. 
The growth of an increasingly distant, 
uncontrollable, and ominous center of 


dicy 


It is therefore comparatiys 





power drove Partisan Review's edityy 
toward the personal visions of digi 
sioned leftists like Silone and Koestln 
who were concerned with uniting 
tegrity and humanity in means wi 
the goal of socialism. 


If the sensibilities displayed here 
sometimes oversubtle, if the languy 
seems occasionally rarefied, these q 
ties may be traced to the inher 
limitations of “literary criticism.” 
cept in the stories (which taken togetiy 
are superior to any modern ahthols 
I know of) and the poetry (which js ia 
the most part difficult and abstract) 
experience is approached always by 
of some literary manifestation. 
critic, like the Talmudic scholar, js tig 
to “the book.” In Partisan Review 
is involved in the subtlest books of al 
James, Eliot,, Proust, Joyce. Althow 
there is in these books explorable dept 
and constant drama (especially on 


«plane of idea and ethic), criticism a 


exegesis remove them from the contet 
of..a direct. Beading experience. 


_ compounding of verbal commentary & 


‘dourages ntiters to be simply. witty 
scurrilous (as in Randall Jarell’s poetry 
reviews). This is justifiable as ply 
(for writing can be hard work), buti 
is not substitute for serious examin 
tion and appraisal. 


I regret the exchusion of Delm 
Schwartz’s story, “The Statues,” of Pal 
Goodman’s “Ceremonial,” and of Geo 
Orwell’s “London Letters,” which gi 
the magazine during the war year 
flavor of political common-sense ui 
concrete observation otherwise 
absent. On the whole, however, ti 
selections are both discriminating ml 
representative. They are placed it 
perspective by a useful history of ayy 
magazine, written by the editors, ai] 
a provocative introduction by Limd 
Trilling which examines the relationsti 
between the politics and the litera 
tastes of our lberal middle class. 





Education Made Easy 
Review by IRVING KRISTOL 
SOCIAL INSIGHT THROUGH SHORT 
STORIES. An anthology edited by 
Josephine Strode. Harper & Broa., 

New York, 1946. $3.00. 


Tue purpose of this anthology, as 
stated in the editor's preface, is “to 
satisfy the need for supplemental ma- 
terial to enrich courses in sociology, 
psychology, social work, guidance, edu- 
cation, and social administration.” She 
also remarks of the stories that “they 
will entertain all readers and make the 
acquiring of social insight a pleasurable 
experience.” 

The very best—and very worst—that 
ean be said of the book is that it is 
adequate to its purpose. If we are will- 
ing to admit—and the expressed neces- 
sity for such a book as this provides an 
implicit admission—that the typical wel- 
fare worker is smug, insensitive, un- 
imaginative, and, from the cultural 
point ef view, a barbarian, then this 
enterprise is a laudable one. It is prob- 
able that this sort of study will make 
for better social workers. Not radically 
30, of course; the smugness and barren- 
ness will simply adopt a more sophisti- 
eated coloration. But, for the layman, 
if only in self-protection, there is a clear 
gain. One can’t ask for too much these 
days. : 

The twenty-six stories range from 
James Joyce through William Saroyan 


~ common 


: = Bernord Baruch, 7 


ey 


down to the most classic popular trip 
Since the principle of selection is # 
pedagogical one — to illustrate vividl 
and concretely typical problems in ti 
field of social work — such a bi 
amalgam is neither surprising mr } 
comprehensible; but it is nenethel 
intolerable. Most people assume, in 
sense, that muvre can 
“learned” from a good short story ¢ 
f-om a bad one, and that the very » 
teach lessons of eternal validity. 
reasoning behind this can be put! 
many ways, but essentially it 
‘down to the fact that good Ht 
embraccs a wider and more pmo 
vision of .experience—especially x” 
ence of ourselves. The welfare 
apparently, has little use for such 
perience; it is his fortune to know # 
better than he knows himself. Isit 
wonder that ‘Such an agreeable 
profitable ‘yenty attracts 0 
bright young students? 


} 





FACTS ARE STUBBORN 


“Modifications (ef the Baruch 
for atomic energy control) af 
sible. Our proposals are neither 
born nor inflexible, except insofst 
the facts of these problems are 
selves stubborn and inflexible. .-: 
do not wish to dictate to anyone 
éver, the facts dietate te us all.” 
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: | Christmas is Coming! “The New Leader” is a Gift is 
“ft That Will Remind Someone of You Fifty- two Times 


“f A Year. Giving. “The New Leader’ Means Giving 
“6 Something Worthwhile and Giving it Often. All for 
“at § Three Dollars! 


wm. EXTRA FREE PREMIUM: 


THE NEW LEADER offers you with each NEW 
one-year subscription a FREE gift of this brilliant 
satiric volume, “Leading With My Left,”’ just 

published. Richard Armour’s pungent verse 
_.catches the meaning of our times. Here are 
! , pointed gems you will read and re-read. This is 
the fast-selling volume which is being sold for two 
dollars at all bookstores. 





Iu Coming Jssues: 


M. Z. FRANK: 
Roads To Zionism 


S. J. RUNDT: 
Progress of Denazification 
PEARL WILLEN: 
Need for a New Party 


MELVIN J. LASKY: 
Secret Documents from Nuremberg 


DAVID J. DALLIN: 
Open Letter to Harold Laski 


MICHAEL SCULLY: 
Latin America’s Last Chance 


EUGENE LYONS: 
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_t In Defense of Red-Baiting 

a JULIEN STEINBERG: Vv N 
- Report on Operation Dixie ; 4 Ki 
— ROBERT MaclVER: 

te Problems of World Government 


DOROTHY THOMPSON: 
The Cain Plan 
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REPEATED TRIUMPH 
Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
“WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS.” By James M. Barrie, Directed 
by Margaret Webster. Sets by Paul Morrison. Costumes by David 


Ffolkes. Presented by the American Repertory Theatre. At the 

International Theatre. 

The second production of the American Repertory Theatre is also 
its second triumph. Twice it has crowned a good play with a superb 


presentation. 

“What Every Woman Knows” combines the Scotch canniness with 
the Scotch whimsy. It has its full share of the Barrie sentimentality, 
and after the hard-boiled era we are ready again for human warmth 
and friendliness and kindly humor and charm. This play contains—and 
fulfils-—the famous definition of charm: “it’s a sort of bloom on a 
woman. If you have it, you don’t need to have anything else; and if 
you don’t have it, it doesn’t much matter what else you have.” 

It all starts with a burglar® 
alarm and a business deal. John 
Shand, a poor but promising stu- 
dent, slips into the Wylie’s 
night, to read the books they have 
but he cannot afford. They offer 
to pay for his education if he will 
marry Maggie should she, within 
five years, desire it. 

Mageie grants John ancther 
year, to prepare his political cam-| 





here being most fruitfully brought 
to Broadway. A _ similar range 
appears in the work of David 
Ffolkes, who designed the sets 
and costumes for “Henry VIII,” 
and the wholly different costumes 
ifor “What Every Woman Knows.” 
'Paul Morrison’s sets for the lat- 
ter play also deserve praise, for 
their concordant capture of the 


paign. They marry; his career im} A yee eee 
Parliament yf ned But so ee, f- oe—pgainomer3 Pa hat te 
his feeling for fair Lady Sybil—| oe oe : we icate 
until Maggie, with the wise co-| one the | acokee bee gperinid 
operation of Sybil’s aunt, la Com-} oniinean 7s —' what every 
tesse de la Briere, brings the | '"¢tre-goer loves. 





errant John back to his proper | ,, “ 
pathway. And the Comtesse lets | LADY LUCK" AND 
him glimpse—before Maggie will'“CpacK-UP" BROOKLYN 
mercifully brush it away what | 

every woman knows: how 


Maggie is responsible for the rise) 71. new attractions are on the 


much| PARAMOUNT ATTRACTIONS 
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LOURDES LAGES 
WILL BE HEARD 
|1IN TOWN HALL RECITAL 


Lourdes Lages, Brazilian pianist, 
whose concert appearances in Eu- 
rope before the outbreak of the war 
brought her outstanding success 
there, will make her American de- 
but in a recital at Town Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, December 21st. 

Miss Lages, who is returning to 
the Americas after ten years of 
Study and concertizing abroad, 
loriginally as the protégé of the 
|Brazilian government, will offer a 
program which will include works 
by Weber, Chopin, Brahms and 
Liszt. 

A native of Bahia, Miss Lages 
began her studies at the conser- 
vatory in the provincial capital, 
where her early talent attracted 
the attention of government offi- 
cials. After notable success in her 
first recital, the Brazilian govern- 
ment decided to subsidize her career 
and sent her to Europe where she 
studied with Edward Weiss, a pupil 
of Busoni. 

Her last European concert ap- 
pearance took place on December 
7th, 1941 (Pearl Harbor Day), after 
which she was detained by the 
Nazis and interned as an enemy 
alien throughout the war. Liberat- 
ed by the British Army after V-E 
Day, she arrived in New. York this 
summer to resume in this country 
and in her native South America 
the career which was interrupted 
by the war. 





“DECEPTION” IN 6th WEEK 
AT THE HOLLYWOOD 


“Deception,” Warner Bros.’ drama 
starring Bette Davis, Claude Rains 
and Paul Henreid, will begin its 
6th week tomorrow at the New 
York Hollywood Theatre. 

The new film, based on the fa- 
mous stage play, “Jealousy,” by 
Louis Verneuil, reunites for the 
first time the three stars who ap- 
peared so successfully together in 


of John. asad ; -q.| Warner’s “Now Voyager.” 
Simple, and sentimental. But!S¢reem of the Brooklyn Para- ear di = a 
deftly handled by the author, and , mount Theatre. Robert Young, rving Rapper directed and Henry 


Barbara Hale and Frank Morgan 
will be seen in “Lady Luck,” and 
Pat O’Brien, Claire Trevor and 


glowingly presented by the cast. | 
Ernest Truex, Arthur Keegan| 
and Philip Bourneuf do excellent 
character pieces, surely catching 
and distinguishing the three Wylie | 
men. Walter Hampden is gracious 
and suave, as the Parliamen ; 

leader. And Richard Waring gives | "eformed 
an excellent portrait as John; 
Shand, tight, humorless, but 


In 


situations revolve around 


innate self-estee .e.|Morgan portrays Miss Hale’s 

ful len oct-coteem and teres |grandfather, whose only delight 
Of the women, Mary Alice |is in games of chance despite his 

Moore makes Lady Sybil too #t@nddaughters’ hatred of gam- 


weak, almost a trembling nobody. ! bling in any form. James Gleason 


But Eva Le Gallienne commands head th - 
the stage as la Comtesse, grace- | ead the supporting cast. 





{Herbert Marshall in “Crack-Up.” 
“Lady Luck,” a series of | 
the | # 
+; marital troubles of a too-suddenly | 
gambler and his bride. |} 

Robert Young and Barbara Hale |} 
with | have the romantic leads, and Frank 


'Don Rice and Harry Davenport 


Blanke produced “Deception” for 
Warner Bros. 
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“MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE™ 
HEADS NEW BROOKLYN 
PARAMOUNT SHOW 


great story, “Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
is now on the screen of the Brook- 
lyn Paramount Theatre, with Bob 
Hope playing the role of the barber 
who assumes the characterization 
of France’s gayest blade. Amer- 
ica’s two top water champs, Johnny 
Weismuller and Buster Crabbe, are 
costarred with Virginia Grey and 
Carol Thurston in “Swampfire,” 
the second feature in the Brooklyn 
Paramount’s program. 


Tarkington’s famous novel, “Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire,” once a vehicle 
for the late Rudolph Valentino, 
ends with the setting, locale and 
title of the picture. But, keeping 
| this much, enabled Norman Pan- 
ama and Melvin Frank to write a 
screenplay that allows Hope to 
dispense his 20th century brand of 
hilarity in heretofore unexplored 
and contrasting territory, the royal 
courts of 18th century Europe. 

Hope plays the title role and 
barber to King Louis XV. A com- 
plete buffon, he singes the temper 
of his royal client and is, himself, 
sentenced to the “big haircut.” He 
escapes to Spain in disguise as a 
duke and there is forced to con- 
tinue his pose which involves him 
in many riotous escapades. 


“BLUE SKIES" 
SHARES PARAMOUNT'S 
ANNIVERSARY SHOW 

Stan Kenton and his orchestra 
are the headline in person attrac. 
tion at the New York Paramount 
Theatre’s one fifth of a century 
anniversary show now in its sixth 
week. Thescreen attraction is Irv- 
ing Berlin’s “Blue Skies,” starring 
Bing Crosby, Joan Caulfield and 
Fred Astaire. Featured with the 
Kenton Orchestra in the twentieth 
birthday revue is June Christy, 
vocalist. Dean Murphy, incom- 
parable impressionist is featured; 
as an extra added attraction the 
Paramount is presenting The King 
Cole Trio, national juke-box favor- 
ites. Don Baker at the organ con- 
sol features the outstanding song 
opened in 1926. 








Paramount’s new version of a|*® 


Any similarity between Booth 
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Star of “A Family Affair” yi 
opens at the Playhouse’ Nor, 
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GUSH OF DREAMS sini Shy 
“DREAM GIRL.” Written qa ty 
staged by Elmer Rice, uel Le 
Havoc replacing Betty Figupice Schwe 
At the Coronet Theatre. ft Theaty 
For non- Yi 

With its new star, “Dream Gig Yiddish 
remains amusing entertain )ythe “ 
Tricky in technique, crackling Mone adva 
dialogue, it is strictly theatre the. pi 
terial—from a master craftsm™m with ea 
It makes no pretense to depthjmon.  Whe' 
is all surface—but that surfing, you ¢ 
shines. The first I 
Not wishing to copy Betty Fig “matize 
June Havoc (or the director) Art. TI 
jazzed the performance. In Me! $74 
dreams Georgina becomes of the 
theme anc 


a burlesque. Every fantasy is 


played, to squeeze out the avi Ukr: 


laughs. ‘The play thus wins agme™™ te™l 
bursts of laughter—though it the Rabb 


a certain quest of character-t 


of depth. Since that quest ay 
reach its goal, even in the came °°,Pe S' 
performance, it’s perhaps as eI 1 
to abandon it. June Havoe : t th 
—and revels in—the play ame” 
Mr. Rie gees: 


frank pot-boiler. 


have big pot, boiling over. hal 





a term 


J.T. Silos on San 













































ful, assured, bubbling with mirth | 
at the great jest called life, su-| 
perbly conveying the French ac- 
cent and aristocratic ways. As 
Maggie, June Duprez—the find of 



























the company —catches all the 
subtlety and depth, the tenderness 
and pathos of this aging Scotch 
girl whose family buys her a mar- 
riage with a man six years her 
junior, who then in her devotion |} HAMILTON 
tends him so well, and so wunob- — 
trusively, that he is wholly un- || RIVERSIDE 
aware how she sees through him _ | 23rd STREET 
and how she helps him. Without | yon 
charm -yet with how much else! || castie Hit 
And the night before, June Du- | CHESTER 
prez played Ann Bullen, whose pt on 
ritchery g ~har . swe > 
ange and charm captivate MARBLE HILL 
henry: p PELHAM 
Such versatility is one of the | ROYAL 
prime revelations of repertory, WESTCHESTER PALMER } 
MT. VERNON '~ LonTicgg 
NEW ROCH |” WALLY BROWN - ALAN CARNEY 
WHITE PLAINS « 
P. BROOKLYN a nxers 1 GENIUS ATWORK 
Sidhsks and fe Katt BROOKLYN 
atbust —-¥ FOR a 
Rosert BARBARA DYKER EY RISKED 
GREENPOINT f s 
YOUNG - HALE | score 
PRANK MADISON 
ORPHEUM 
MORGAN PROSPECT 
tn REPUBLIC 
“LADY LUCK’R |" 
COMEY Gian® 












CO-FEATURING QUEENS 
PAT CAARE MIDWA' 
O'BRIEN + TREVOR ae 
HERBERT 

MARSHALL FLUSHING 

aoe 
“ ” RICH. HILL 
CRACK-UP STeaNe 


EXTRA! LATE SHOW TONIGHT 
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TYRONE POWER 
JOHN PAYNE 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCES NOM 


| Between love and hatred there is 
a line as sharp as a Razor's Edge! 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK’S Production of 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S 


The Razor’s Edge} 


Produced by DARRYL F. ZANUCK 
Directed by EDMUND GOULDING 
Screen Play by LAMAR TROTTI 


20th CENTURY-FOX presents 


GENE TIERNIE 
ANNE BAXTER 
CLIFTON WEBB HERBERT MARSH 


...and Great Stage Revue! 


BOB HANNON 
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“Cyrano” 





Rerrer who plays the name 
qmCyrano de Bergerac” 
at the Barrymore Theatre. 





MAURICE SCHWARTZ 
iw by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
ING QF THE DNIEPER.” By 


: | 
s snian Shneour. Dramatized and j 


uged by David Licht. Music 
ten Joseph Rumshinsky. Sets by 


, wel Leve. Presented by Mau- 
, Fiegmice Schwartz. At the Yiddish 
irt Theatre. 


fornon-Yiddish speakers (whom 
am Yiddish Art Theatre also 
ai s),the “Song of the Dnieper” 
ge advantage: once you have 
the program-synopsis, you 
with ease follow the play’s 
ion, Whether it is worth fol- 
ing, yon can then decide. 
he first novel of Shneour’s to 


tty F dramatized—though the Yid- 
tor) Art Theatre has produced 
be dramatizations of books— 


4 
e 


At R.K.O. 








Gary Cooper and Lilli Palmer in 
a scene from “Cloak and Dagger” 
at R.K.O. Theatres. 


CONCERT OR SHOW? 


BA L NEGRE. Choreography and 
staging by Katherine Dunham. | 
Presented by Nelson L. Gross 
and Daniel Melnick. At the | 
Belasco Theatre. 


Katherine Dunham flamed upon | 
the world of dance some eight | 
years ago. Since then, she has 
had trouble deciding whether she} 
is an artist or a Broadway star. | 
Therefore, she is. neither. 

Beautiful of form and fiery of 





g of the Dnieper” is nostalgic 
theme and in presentation. In 
ll Ukrainian town, the local 
won, tempted by a more aristo- 
hit and less public Delilah, goes 
. the Rabbi, who tells him his 


ast meth may save his people. You | 


he eat pot be surprised to hear that 


Vocal police captain is the 


ie in of the piece. Always per- 
Rice Qeene Even Samson — Noa 
M ire, or Maurice Schwartz — 


@eaterm in jail. Delilah’s de- 

J. 1. Sis on Samson are purely per- 

; she even tries for his sake 

Have off the imminent pogrom. 

i course, that must be left for 

hero! While she is vainly 

ling with the implacable chief- 

lice, Noah arrives, is attacked 

Kills the officer. Since that 

ttt was to give the signal for 
Dogrom, the town is saved. 

bie setting for all this is in- 

sting, with some figures climb- 

up as though from the depths 

the Dnieper, and the stage di- 

into two parts, each with a 

in, $0 that the twenty scenes 

fuy alternate. But the drama- 

mg swept into the play a mad 

an nursing a rag doll, with 


cries and overhanging sense | 


fom in the best tradition of 
thie horror play, now dead. 


auziee Schwartz, in the play- 


td of the Yiddish Art Theatre. 
mits early days it was a 
mous and effective group, pro- 
mg plays (like Toller’s “Bloody 
eter”) Broadway dared not 
i. But twenty-six years have 
td across the boards. 
we producer, one star, pre- 
y one person making final 
8 of plays, wears in a quar- 
‘tury. While Hollywood and 
iway have of course tempted 
from the Yiddish stage, 
Temains the hope that fresh 
given a fuller chance to 
++. “lest one good custom 
"corrupt the world.” The 
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4 new playwright. 


RATER PARTIES 


") organizations are re 
0 “td when planning theater 





to do so through Ber 
Feinman. Manager of the 
LEADER THE ATRICAL 
*ARTMENT. Phone AL- 

in 4-4622, New Leader 

trea) Department. 7 East 
ih sv Street. New York City. 


of the evening, boasts of the | 


sh Art Theatre needs more | 


spirit, Katherine: Dunham takes 
|Central and South American mo- 
tifs and themes, and _ dresses 
them up for smart revue and 
|stage show. Instead of concert 
authenticity and integrity, there | 
is a striving for effects. In every 
|dance, if not a “bump,” there is 
}sure to be a ripple, starting at 
ithe shoulders and usually work- 
ing down, grinding out the sex 


for quick rouse instead of more 
deliberate, but more lasting, 
beauty. 


Color and flash of gaiety do 


at times come through, as in 
the “Haitian Roadside” scene of 
peddlers and market girls and 


carnival revelers, and the Havana 
finale. A more sombre power 
wells in the zombie magic of 18th 
century Martinique. 

But “Nostalgia,” instead of 
| going back to the fox-trot, tango, 
| turkey-trot and the rest, brings 
| them up to such a rivising as 
| one might expect of a Paramount 
|stage show today. There is a lot | 

in Katherine Dun-| 


worth while 
;ham and her company, but in | 
|general the attempt at showman-| 


ship spoils the show. > i a | 











|BING CROSBY FILM 
|STAYS AT PARAMOUNT 


| Irving Berlin’s “Blue Skies,” co- 
Starring Bing Crosby, Joan Caul-| 
| field and Fred Astaire, is now in its 
jfourth week at the New York 
| Paramount where it continues to 
draw capacity crowds as the thea- 
tre’s 20th anniversary attraction. 
| Also holding over for a fourth 
week is the in-person show headed 
by Stan Kenton and his orchestra 
and featuring Dean Murphy, the 
| Lane Brothers and the King Cole 


j awarded 


|his triumphs on 


| Parks 
|jazz singer, synchronizing his ac- 


aN See 


azor’s Edge” Premieres at 


GENE TIERNEY AND 


ae Ts, at So 


the Roxy 





TYRONE POWER HEAD CAST 
OF MUCH-DISCUSSED FILM 

Darryl F. Zanuck’s production 
of W. Somerset Maugham’s “The 
Razor’s Edge” had its world pre- 
miere at the Roxy Theatre last 
Tuesday, Nov. 19th. 

“The Razor’s Edge,” long await- 
ed screen event which was two 
years in the making, was adapted 
from Mr. Maugham’s widely dis- 
cussed best-selling novel, and has 
an all-star cast headed by Tyronne 
Power as Larry Darrell; Gene 
Tierney as Isabel; John Payne as 
Gray Maturin; Anne Baxter as 
Sophie; Clifton Webb as _ Elliott 
Templeton; and Herbert Marshall 
as W. Somerset Maugham. 

The large supporting cast, which 
includes 136 players and 10,000 
extras, is headed by Lucile Watson, 
Frank Latimore, Elsa Lanchester, 
Fritz Koriner, John Wengraf, Cecil 
Humphreys, Harry Pilcer, Cobina 
Wright, Sr., Albert Petit and Noel 
Cravat. 

Edmund Goulding directed “The 
tazor’s Edge” from the screen play 
by Lamar Trotti and Mr. Maugh- 
am’s novel. 


ZANZIBAR TO SPOTLIGHT 


|S¥Y OLIVER'S NEW BAND 


America’s arranger of popular 
music, Sy Oliver, the gentle man 
behind the Sentimental Gentle- 
men, makes his debut as a musical 
conductor of his own colorful 20- 
piece band at the Cafe Zanzibar. 

Mr. Oliver, who has won every 
major poll for his arrangements 
for Tommy Dorsey and has been 
every trade magazine 
plaque in the past five years for 
his popular musical arrange- 
ments, will have the eyes and ears 
of the whole entertainment world 
focussed upon him when _ he 
mounts the Zanzibar podium next 
Friday evening. 

Recently released from the U. 
S. Army, Oliver decided to “front” 
and arrange for his own band. 
Prior to entering the service, 
Oliver was the musical arranger 
for the country’s outstanding mu- 


,sical bands and groups, and in 


that capacity was acclaimed for 
his now famous arrangements. 
These include “My Blue Heaven,” 
“Manhattan Serenade,” “I Can’t 
Help Loving Dat Man,” “Ol’ Man 
River,” “The Moment I Met You,” 
“Yes, Indeed,” and “Well, Git It,” 
among others. 

Possessing a soft manner and 
a-winning personality, Oliver will 
play for dancing and for the fast, 
colorful and critically acclaimed 
Zanzibar show. 


“THE JOLSON STORY" 


|IN ITS 7th WEEK 


AT THE MUSIC HALL 


Larry Parks, starring in Colum- 
bia’s musical motion picture, “The 
Jolson Story,” with Evelyn Keyes, 
is in his 7th week on Radio City 
Music Hall’s sereen. 

Filmed in Technicolor and based 
on the life of Al Jolson, from his 
boyhood in Washington, D. C., to 
i Broadway and 
in Hollywood, the picture presents 
in the role of the famous 


tion in thirty of Jolson’s ever-pop- 
ular songs with recordings of Jol- 
son’s own voice. Included in these 
song hits are “By the Light of the 
Silv’ry Moon,” “California, Here I 
Come,” “You Made Me Love You,” 
“Swanee,” “I’m Sitting on Top of 
the World,” “Waiting for the Rob- 
ert E. Lee,” “Rainbow ’Round My 
Shoulder,” “April Showers,” “About 
a Quarter to Nine,” “Rockabye 
Your Baby,” “Toot, Toot, Tootsie,” 





Trio. 


“Mammy” and “Liza.” 
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A New Comed 








‘RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd, present 
“A DELIGHTFUL, SENTIMENTAL COMEDY.” 


—Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


HAYES 


“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 


A LOOS 


'y by ANIT. 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
BROADHURST Theatre, 44th Street West of Broadway 
Evenings at 8:40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:40 





= “A SURE FIRE HIT.” 


“ANNIE GET 

















—Coleman, Mirror. 


ETHEL MERMAN 


in the Musical Smash 


YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN. Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS. With RAY MIDDLETON. Dir. by JOSHUA LOGAN. 


IMPERIAL Theatre, stn street West of Broadway. 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30. 


At Brooklyn Paramount 


First Lady of Radio 
and Song 











Kate Smith, who is one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding entertainers, will 
bronze plaque by 


Institute of 


be awarded a 
the Hebrew Long 


Island next week. 





jen” one of the most difficult of he: 
career. This is the MGM picture 
|now at the Capitol Theatre screen 
j with Miss Bergman co-starred with 
Robert Montgomery. 














Robert Young and Barbara Hale | 


in a scene from “Lady Luck” | “NEVER SAY GOODBYE" 
|OPENS AT THE STRAND 


| The New York Strand has 
| booked a gala Thanksgiving stage 
show headed by Ray McKinley and 
his orchestra; Lorraine Rognan, 
comedienne, assisted by Pat Mc- 
Caffrie, and Miguelito Valdes, ‘fa- 
mous Cuban rhumba singer, as 
special attractions. 





at the Brooklyn Paramount. 








| IN HEAVEN" 
| AT THE CAPITOL 


Ingrid Bergman, who has reached 
the pinnacle of Hollywood success 
in such pictures as “Rage in 
Heaven,” “Gaslight” and the recent 
“Notorious,” “Spellbound,” ‘The The accompanying screen fea- 
Bells of St. Mary’s” and “Saratoga |ture is Warners’ comedy, “Never 
Trunk,” considers her role as the |Say Goodbye,” starring Errol 
frustrated wife in “Rage in Heav- Flynn and Eleanor Parker. 








IRVING BERLIN'S 
Ww 
BLUE SKIES” 
IN TECHNICOLOR 


Starring 
BING FREO 40 


AN 
CROSBY-ASTAIRE- CAULFIELD 
with Billy De Wolfe * Olga San Juan 
and the “Bive Skies” Beauties 


Lyrics and Music by Irving Berlin 


A Peramount Picture * directed by Stuort Heisler 


IN PERSON 
STAN KENTON 


and his Orchestra 


DEAN MURPHY = The Lane Bros. 
Extra 
THE KING COLE TRIO 


oy, 











BETTE DAVIS © PAUL HENREID 
CLAUDE RAINS 


IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


“DECEPTION” 


Directed by Irving RAPPER Produced by Henry BLANKE 


HOLLYWOOD BROADWAY at 


5ist STREET 











Errol FLYNN ® Eleanor PARKER 


IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


“NEVER SAY GOODBYE" 


With LUCILE WATSON - S. Z. SAKALL - PATTI BRADY 
* IN.PERSON * 


RAY McKINLEY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Special Attraction: 


MIGUELITO VALDES vorraine kocnan 
STRAND 


aa 


BROADWAY at 47th STREET 
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The Right To Asylum 


The United Nations Must Reaffirm and Safeguard This Basic Right « 


NFORTUNATELY for all the 
| | millions of dispersed persons who 

fled from persecution and tyr- 
anny, the right to refuge, though a very 
ancient principle of the 
munity, is still one-sided: it is the 
privilege of a sovereign state to grant 
asylum but not the right of a fugitive 
to claim it. The Commission on Human 
Rights etsablished by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
evidently does not intend to put the right 
of asylum on the agenda. 

However, there are provisions in cer- 
tain national daws as well as established 
principles of international law, 
forbid the extradition of political refu- 
gees. “Extradition is inadmissible for 
purely political crimes or offences” affirm 
the rules adopted at Oxford, in 1880, and 
modified at Geneva, in 1892, by the Insti- 
tute of International Law. One of the 
most explicit is Sweden’s Foreigners Act 


human com- 


which 


By Kaarel R. Pusta, Sr. 





@ KAAREL R. PUSTA, SR., was Envoy of the Estonian Republic 
to France and several other European countries between 1918 and 1939; 
he was a delegate to the League of Nations; Estonian Minister in 
1924-25; Associate Member of the Institute of International Law, author 


of several studies on Baltic and European problems. 
resident of the United States since October, 1940. 
.— 


He has been a 


— 





protest resolutions reached the King 
and Government. King Gustav person- 
ally asked Stalin to agree tp the post- 
ponement of the extradition of Balts, 
but this suggestion was flatly rejected. 
And the Swedish Foreign Minister, Oes- 
ten Unden,, acknowledged in an inter- 
view that the extradition was performed 


“for political reasons.” ... 


* * + 


Destination Siberia 


Ix order to measure the risk to which 
extradited persons are exposed in coun- 








FRIEMOL 





The Garelle Boys of the United Nations 
Doyle in the Philadelphia Record 


KR LASTING “~ 
CO OVERATICN WITH 


AP J & BRITAIN a 
a 








of June 15, 1945, which provides that a 
foreigner shall not be sent back to the 
country from which he has fled for 
political reasons or to a country that 
might send him back there. According 
to a statement made in 19236 by a Com- 
mittee of Experts appointed by the 
Swedish Government, all those are con- 
sidered political refugees who may risk 
punishment in their country for political 
offenses or who “because of their politi- 
cal views or other reasons risk being 
sent to concentration camps or subjected 
to other similar measures.” The Swedish 
experts also specified that military refu- 
gees must never be extradited if the 
flight had a political character. 
Ironically enough, it was in Sweden, 
whose laws most clearly recognize the 
right to asylum, that some 30,000 Baltic 
refugees were in danger of being de- 
livered to the Soviet Government. In 
November, 1945, the Swedish people and 
parliament heard of a secret agreement 
between Sweden and Soviet Russia con- 
cerning the extradition of 167 citizens 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, who 
fled to Sweden in May, 1945. The fugi- 
tives declared that they would rather 
die than go to Russia, and started a 
hunger strike. The Swedes felt that 
their country had been compelled to 
repudiate its humanitarian principles 
under the ‘pressure of a foreign power. 
The Government was fiercely attacked in 
the parliament, protest meetings were 
held all over Sweden and a flood of 
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tries under Soviet rule, one has to keep 
in mind the oppressive character of the 
Soviet state as is shown by the Penal 
Code. (See Penal Code of the Russian 
Soviet Republic (RSFSR), People’s Com- 
missariat of Justice, Moscow, 1945.) 
High treason is defined in this Code not 
only as espionage, betrayal of military 
or political secrets and desertion to the 
enemy, but aso flight abroad, which is 
punishable by shooting (Paragraph 58). 
All the fugitives from the annexed Bal- 
tic, Polish and other countries are 
charged with that crime. Imprisonment 
for at least three years and, in the case 
of aggravating circumstances, shooting, 
is provided against any aid rendered (a) 
“to that part of the international hour- 
geoisie which does not recognize the 
equal rights of the Communist system,” 
and (b) to those groups and organiza- 
tions which are organized by or under 
the influence of the bourgeoisie, with the 
purpose of carrying out activities hostile 
to the Soviet Union (Par. 58-4). 


The law is retroactive; though Russia 
unreservedly recognized the sovereignty 
of the Baltic states under the peace 
treaties of 1920, and the “mutual assist- 
ance pact,” in 1939, the great majority 
of responsible officials of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, especially police officers 


_and members of the home guard, wera 


sentenced up to 20 years of forced labor 
by the Soviet War Tribunals in the 
years 1940 and 1941. Their crime was 


“counter-revolutionary activity”—during 


the period of independence! 

All Baltic refugees are exposed to the 
greatest danger if forced to return to 
their countries, now held by Russia. They 
had been either forced by the German 
occupation authorities to serve as sub- 
ordinate officials or employees, or had 
rendered aid to Germany by the delivery 
of imposed quotas of grain, or through 
industrial or commercial undertakings 
whose products and income were con- 
fiscated or bought by the Germans. 
There are also refugees who during the 
German occupation had applied for, and 
sometimes received, the return of their 
property (houses, factories, workshops, 
farms) nationalized under the regime of 
the first Russian occupation, in 1940-41. 
Thus, according to Soviet conception, 
they brought about the undermining of 
the Soviet system in the Baltic States 
and fall under the provisions of the 
Soviet Penal Code, ; 


Soviet institutions also provide fox the 


punishment of any citizen who could be- 


considered inimical to the Soviet regime. 
A court decree is not necessary to place 
former business men, farmers and other 
“socially dangerous” 
Jabor colonies. For this reason over 
130,000 citizens, of the Baltic States were 
deported during the first Soviet occu- 
pation m long trains of freight cars to 
the Urals, Siberia and Arctic Russia. 
Documents found in the NKVD head- 
quarters in Kaunas show that detailed 
“transport plans” for Soviet railways 
were ready to deport from Lithuania 
alone about 700,000 persons in the sum- 
mer of 1941. And now the scattering of 
the Baltic peoples is still going on! 

The Soviet Penal Code, though direct- 
ed against anything “bourgeois,” gives 
no definition of that term. Nowadays. all 
the “un-repatriable” are called pro- 
Nazis, Fascists, quislings collaborators, 
traitors, bourgeois nationalists, etc., by 
the Soviet organs and pro-Soviet report- 
ers in other countries. No matter in 
which of these categories the refugees 
will be classified upon their “repatria- 
tion,” they are candidates for Siberian 
slave labor camps. 


- * . 


Busives the Baltics and Poles, there 
are also tens of thousands of Jews, 
Ukrainians and Yugoslavs, who dwell in 
the American, British and French occu- 
pation zones and who have clearly mani- 
fested their unwillingness to return to 
their countries or origin. Pope Pius XII, 
in his Message at the Public Consistory, 
on February 20, spoke out against “the 
repatriation of men against their will 


persons in forced . 


and the refusal of the right of asyly 
in regard to those who, for grave reg 
ons, wish to fix their residence else, 
where.” At the UNRRA Couneil, j 

March, 1946, a general debate on con 


tinued care for political refugees moved 


the British delegate, Philip Noel-Bak 
to declare that his Government stand 
n “the right of the individual to decig 


not to go back to his country,” He too 


exception to the intention to close DE 


camps in occupied Germany as this migh 
have the practical effect of denying p 
litical asylum, Although the agreemey 
at the Crimea Conference concern; 
repatriation were not disclosed to {, 
public, the policies of the United State 
Government, especially with respec 
Baltic refugees, have been summarin 
in a reply on March 7,.1946,.: 
Lithuanian American Council in Chié 
It is stated therein that Esthonians, Lad 
vians, and Lithuanians will not be re 
patriated to their countries against thei 
will, as they are not included “under { 
directives concerning repatriation appl 
cable to Soviet citizens under. they 
visions of the Yalta Agreement.” Ky 
persons of Russian origin who were j 
“both citizens of and actually with 
the Soviet Union on September 1, 1939! 
and were not captured in German w 
forms o¥ found. to be voluntary colla 
orators with the enemy, are not } 
repatriated “unless they so desire,” 
State Depariment’s letters specifies, 


. While Soviet Russia and_its satellij 
governments seek-to force all “disp 
persons” to return td their homeland 
the Economic and Social Council of t 
United Nations directed its special ca 
mittee to take ‘as a principle thatt 
problem is international in scope a 
shall be treated: with due considerati 
of the persons concerned. No refugee 
displaced persons should be compelled # 
return against his will. Thus the a 
organization which, may emerge fromt 
UN will have to deal with the comple 
problems of legal and political proted 
tion, rehabilitation and final settleme 
of DPs and political refugees. 

Closing refugee camps is not a $0 
tion of the’ problem. When the 0 
League of Nations was justly praised fi 


its humanitarian activities and especi 


for its Nansen Committee for Refugee 
it seems unbelievable that the Unite 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad 
ministration established “for the adm! 
istration of measures for the reliel ¢ 
victims of war” might cease its functie 
and resign its responsibilities when | 
the destinies of millions of war viclit 
are still at stake, unless another orga 
zation is ready to handle the problem. 


By free agreements with under 
ulated civilized countries, shelter 
occupation must be given to all refug 
from tyranny. The right to asylum 
one of the basic rights of man. L 
the task of the United Nations to™ 
this right with due legal form and wal 
over its fulfillment. 





“Win the Peace” Front Loses Sponsors 


@ The new party-line front organiza- 
tion, “Win The Peace” 
trouble. Many original sponsors who 
were lured in with melliflous sounding 
and pseudo-humanistic slogans serving 
as bait, are withdrawing. Latest site of 
angry rebellion against the party-liners 
is Buffalo, New York. 

A rally was scheduled for that city, 
but after party-line control became evi- 
dent, non-Communists took a walk. The 
announced chairman of the meeting, the 
Reverend Neil Crawford, pastor of Uni- 
versity Church of Christ, did not appear. 
The following original sponsors also 


is running into 


repudiated affiliation with the om ; 
tion: Dean Julian Park of the Unive 
of Buffalo’s College of Arts até 
ences; Mrs. Austin L. Kimball, * 
rector of the Young Women’s Chris 
Association; Rabbi Elihu Ricke! 
Temple Beth El; and Mrs. Rovet 
Millonzi. Rev. Neil Crawford iss 
statement exposing the usual totalité 
tactics of the Communists; he saié® 
the signature “Rev. Neil Crawiet 
which appeared on a leaflet annoul 
the meeting was not authorized. 


James Miller, secretary-treasure 


the Buffalo Industrial Union ¢ 
(CIO), presided at the meeting: 
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Hallace Versus Roosevelt 


f (Continued from Page Eight) 
) premiers have in no way been Wash- 
pngton’s quislings, whereas the Premiers 
3 Eastern Europe have played this 
‘| pservient role for the Soviet Govern- 
a ont. The USA has made no treaties 
a rich. give the USA a stranglehold over 
Yr ne economic life of the Latin American 
" tions such as Russia has in the Soviet 
nere.. These differences are paramount, 
4 Wallace cannot ignore them. Never- 


n sss he supports the division of the 
and 
j heres. 
pei orld into sp 
+ A - 1" on 
too ¢ 
> Di 


nigh HE same blindness is apparent in this 
gy gdo-liberal’s attitude toward the 


tion of atombomb production regardless 
of developments abroad. In this cam- 
paign he is warmly supported by the 
Soviet press. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister has pro- 
posed to the United Nations Assembly a 
“plan of disarmament” by which the 
“manufacture and use of atomic energy” 
for military purposes would be banned. 
The obvious aim of his plan is to bring 
about an-upheaval in the power relation- 
ship of the great nations. Russia's great- 
est asset, the number of men under arms, 
would remain unaffected, while the asset 
of the Western powers, their technical 
skill in manufacturing new weapons, 
would be reduced. 

When Russia was weak, it had other 
offers to make. In 1928 Maxim Litvinov 
introduced in the Disarmament Com- 
mission of the League of Nations a 


“Convention of Limitation of Arma- 
ments” which included both a great 
reduction of standing armies and inter- 
national control of armament production 
in the various countries. Par. 41 of this 
Convention foresaw a “standing Inter- 
national Control Commission” entitled to 
“conduct on-the-spot investigations.” At 
that time the Soviet Government was as 
gravely concerned about its sovereignty 
and non-interference in its own affairs 
as now; nevertheless Moscow consented 
to such controls. Today Moscow rejects 
every kind of international control, and 
this is the, main cause of the failure to 
reach an international agreement on 
atomic energy. 

In 1932, Litvinov said that “the Soviet 
Government does not see any need to 
keep armies, navies and other armed 
forces.” There might have been a bit 
of exaggeration and demagoguery in his 
plan, but he affirmed: 

“For the realization of its objectives, 


the Soviet Union needs neither ag- 
grandizement of its territory nor in- 
fluence in the affairs of other states, it 
needs no armies, navies, aviation or any 
other armed forces.” Precisely when 
this statement was being made, Roose- 
velt was being inaugurated for his first 
term. This picture of Russia remained 
in his mind down to the war years, and 
it was not until 1944-45 that he realized 
the great extent of changes that had 
taken place in Soviet foreign policy. 

Henry Wallace still does not see them. 
He still operates on the assumption of a 
Soviet Union that neither wants foreign 
land nov desires to interfere in the affairs 
of its neighbors. He has not realized 
that in the meantime ‘Soviet Russia has 
become the greatest militarist and im- 
perialist power of the world. 

Time has changed. But Henry Wal- 
lace simply repeats worn-out formulas 
that have lost their original meaning 
and aequired new significance. 








nevidiiomic bomb and disarmament in gen- 
rningiral. He opposes the Lilienthal-Baruch 
ot and demands the unilateral aboli- 
State 

ret 
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4 Petition Drive will begin in Decem- 
“for the collection of signatures 
er tO tig President Truman‘ and Congress 


t thei 


s~~ynend*the Immigration Laws to per- 
& pramit the etry of a considerable number 
hy displaced: persons now in Europe. 
ve MERDF locals.and branches, with the aid 


with ftiendly unions and fraternal organi- 
1939 Mmpations, will work hard to obtain a huge 
‘Member of signatures to be presented to 
, ath Congress. Write to the SDF 
coll ite, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, 


re “Y,‘for these pettiions....! Fewish 
e,” alist’ “Verband: National tonvention 
as, ete/in?s<New York, Dec. «6+7-8. : ... 
ateli ford, Conn.: August Claessens will 

wk here Dec. 1... . National Execu- 
Space Committee will meet in New York, 
velandgiee. “14-15... . Miami, Fla.: August 
of tMaessens speaks here at three meetings, 
al comme, 20-21-22, and at the Debs Banquet, 


hat tgge.-24, at 25 Washington St., Miami 
pe a uch. These meetings are arranged by 
leratic Workmen’s Circle Branches, W. C. 
wth Group, Jewish Socialist Verband 


ugee ch, and a new SDF Branch will be 
yelled 4 fanized. . . . August Claessens, na- 
he Regina) secretary, will be on tour late in 
rom tiiieember. He will be in Los Angeles, 
complemmer:31-to Jan. 4; San Francisco, Jan. 
prog: Chicago, Jan. 9 to 12; Detroit, 


Hememmeuuary. 13, 
NEW YORK CITY 
General Membership meeting, Wednes- 


a sol A ° 

inl i December 11. Discussion of the re- 
seed f lis of the recent elections and what’s 
used “ead, City Executive Committee 
speci ts Wednesday, Nov. 27.°. . . Confer- 
vefugeetimme of delegates from the Workmen’s 


, Unitegirle English-speaking Branches is be- 
jon A@MM Planned for a week-end in January. 
» admimm Algernon Lee speaks over radio. sta- 
reliet 4 WEVD every Saturday evening at 
Functio! Mp.m.... A. I. Shiplacoff Branch 

Monday, Nov. 25th, 8:30 p. m., at 
gers, 852 Sutter Ave., B’klyn. Plans 
an affair will be made. Joe Leven- 
r orgal Tepresentative of the C.E.C., will 
oblem. present... . August Claessens speaks 
olen May Nov. 22, 8:30 p. m., New Era 
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NOTICE TO WOMEN! 
Important general membership 
meeting of all S.D.F. women to be 
held on Saturday, December 7th, 2 
p. m. sharp, at the Rand School. 
Called jointly by the City Executive 

arid the Women’s Committec. 


a 











Club,- 274 East Broadway, New York. 
Topic: “Selfishness and Social Progress”; 
Friday, Nov. 29, Liberal Party Youth 
Group, 10 Congressional District; Nov. 
‘30, Parness Branch, Brooklyn; Dec. 13, 
Amalgamated Coop. Houses Branch... . 


-William Karlin Branch: Opening of 


-Forum, Sunday evening, beginning Dec. 
Ist, 8:30 p..m.;.at Flatbush Unitarian 
.Church. Speaker: Dr. Ralph Gilbert 
Ross, “Proposed Roads to Peace.” 


THE NEW SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT OF BERLIN 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from 
Berlin on October 23 speaks of the en- 
thusiasm occasioned by the victory of 
the Social Democrats in the city elec- 
tions, but specially emphasizes the grave 
difficulties faced by the new municipal 
administration. Before a meeting of 
officials in Neukoelln, Franz Neumann 
declared that the city administration 
would now become. representative of 
Berlin’s political views. The unofficial 
but powerful committees set up by the 
so-called Socialhist Unity Party to rule 
over housing, food supplies. and other 
vital sectors of the city’s life should now 
be swept away. He demanded full -au- 
thority for the city over its judicial and 
police: apparatus, as well as the radio, 
schools and. university. .That will mean 
a reversal of the. Soviet measures de- 
signed to make Berlin capital of the 
Soviet zone rather than of Germany. He 
also demanded the extension of the city 
limits to the Autobahn ring. - 
Neumann elicited the greatest ap- 
plause when he referred to the protec- 


tion of Berliners against the deportation 
of skilled workets by the Russians‘ on 
the day after the election. The audience 
rose to its feet in a wave of enthusiasm 
when Neumann declared: “We have pro- 
tested the removal of machines from our 
factories; we will do everything in our 
power to stop the removal of -men.” 

Clear as the outcome of the elections 
has been, the path beforg the new city 
government is. a thorny one. As com- 
manders of the eastern seetor, the Soviets 
have great power to block the carrying 
out of its policies. Staffing of the admin- 
istration will demand a great number 
of reliable, efficient and ficorruptible 
officials. But the leading men of the 
Social Democratic Party know how much 
their success means to Germany and to 
Europe. They are making every effort 
to surmount their difficulties. 

* - = 

@® The anti-Communist leadership of 
the Austrian Socialist Party won at 
a party congress on Nov. 17. The‘revolu- 
tionary wing which is pro-Soviet.. and 


favors a united front was defeated * 


overwhelmingly. 


* * * 


@ The agreement reached between the 
representatives of the Netherlands and 
the Indonesian nationalists for inde- 
pendence of the Indies within the Dutch 
Commonwealth led to the resignation of 
a Cabinet Minister and precipitated a 
political crisis. The reactionary wing of 
the Dutch Catholic People’s Party op- 
poses the settlement. The Socialists and 
liberal Catholies approve it. The plan 
envisages a federated United States of 
Indonesia to include Java, Sumatra, 
Madura, Borneo, New Guinea and other 
islands on a basis of equality, to be 
completed by the end of 1948. 

. . . 

@ Republican Representative Jenkins 
charged that the Truman Administration 
has created the sugar shortage. He said 
that more sugar was produced in 1946 
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EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative i! 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 














than ever, but American consumers got 
500,000 tons less sugar than during the 
same period in 1945. 
” cI nu 

® Only two Frenchmen out of five say 
that they would side with the USA in 
case of a war against the USSR, accord- 
ing to the Gallup Poll. One in five would 
side with Russia. One-third would be 
neutral. But 63 percent of those queried 
thought the USA has aided France more 
than any other country, and only 12 
percent think Russia has helped most. 





Rewer cmeres, 
A Christmas Present 


for Democracy 


For Sick and Needy 
Anti-Fascists 


. 

Thousands of Spanish Republicans 
will spend a cheerless Christmas in 
exile. Survivors of the concentration 
camps. and the Resistance, men, 
women nad children of all nation- 
alities still need your help. 


Send a CARF. Food Parcel 


Now only $10. (Reduced from 
$15.) Send the famous “10-in-1" 
army food package. Weighs 49 lbs., 
contains 29 lbs. of balanced food 
—more than 40,000 calories. 

INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY | 
| . COMMITTEE | 
303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. | 
ISRAEL FEINBERG, Chairman 
| ROY L. REUTHER, Treasurer | 
PHIL HELLER, Exec. Director | 
() Please send me the name and ad- 
dress of an anti-fascist for CARE | 
| packages. 
0 Enclosed $ for CARE 


| packages, my Christmas present | 
| for Democracy. 














YOUR UNION FLORIST 
Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and ruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits. Candies. Nuts 
Preserves. etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies. Nuts. Preserves. ete. 





























Where the News 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Ends 








Outeasts of the Four Freedoms 


HE Second World War is unique in human his- 

tory for the number of non-combatant lives it 

has taken, for the number of homes it has 
wrecked, for the number of people who have been 
and are being uprooted and enslaved. It has made 
a grim mockery of the shallow belief that the human 
race is constantly advancing toward higher levels of 
morals and humanity. 


The crimes of the Nazis and their satellites have 
gone far beyond those of other modern conquerors. 
One thinks of the maniacal massacre of millions of 
Jews. of the slaughter of Serbs in Croatia, of the 
herding of people into Germany for slave labor, of 
the abominable cruelties of the Gestapo in occupied 
countries. 


Unfortunately, it is not only the Nazis who have 
committed acts of barbarous cruelty. The world’s 
worst war has been followed by the world’s worst 
peace in terms of territories unjustly annexed, of 
unnatural boundaries, of inhuman cruelty to millions 
of human beings who are forced to leave their homes 
without property or compensation and have been 
shunted about with less consideration than would 
have been shown to valuable catile. This is true as 
regards ten or twelve million Germans and people of 
German origin from the territory east of the Oder 
and Neisse rivers, of several million Poles who lived 
in the eastern part of Poland, of Hungarians in 
Czechoslovakia, of racial minorities of German 
origin throughout the Balkans, of Italians in terri 
torv which has been taken over by ‘Tito’s Yugoslavia. 


It may well be that the thoughtful historian of the 
future may regard as the most significant social fact 
of this generation the widespread restoration of 
human slavery, after it had been pretty well wiped 
out. except in a few obscure and barbarous parts 
of the world, in the civilized nineteenth century. 
There are more slaves now in the Soviet Union than 
there were in the United States at the time of the 


Civil War. 


In exploiting the unpaid forced labor of German 
prisoners after the end of hostilities, Britain and 
France have gravely compromised the humanistic 
ideals of western civilization. The United States did 
not resort directly to this ugly practice; but, for some 
reasons which were never clearly explained, it  en- 
gaged in a kind of international revival of the slave 
trade by turning over German prisoners to Britain 
and France instead of sending them home. 


If one excepts the supreme and unique Nazi horror, 
the butchery of millions of Jews purely for racial 
reasons, there is hardly any offense against the laws 
of common humanity and civilization which could be 
charged against the Nazis and their allies that has 
not been committed by one or more of the victorious 
powers, What were these offenses? Looting, rape, 
forced labor, creation of near-starvation conditions 
in occupied countries, broken treaties. No impartial 
siudent of world affairs would feel confident of. a 
verdict of acquittal if the responsible authorities of 
any of the victorious powers, especially of the Soviet 
Union, could be brought before an impartial tribunal 
amd requirell to answer to these charges. Decidedly, 


the late war was not a crusade in shining armor. 


. * > 


Th cruel war and the cruel peace have created 
such an ocean of human misery that it is hard to 
know where-to begin relief efforts. But-if | were in 
authority in the United States. | would give an Al 
priority to rescue and salvage plans for the million 
ot million and a half hunted and persecuted beings. 
all refugees from some form of totalitarianism, who 
are in UNRRA DP camps or who are living inde 
pendently outside these camps. 


Although individual UNRRA administrators have 
done fine and humane work, UNRRA icy toward 
these political refugees, especially toward the Poles 
who are the largest single ethnic group, has been 
capricious and unsympathetic. Charles Rozmarek, 
President of the Polish-American Congress, has just 


returned from a tour of investigation of UNRRA 
camps in Germany, and his criticisms are fully borne 
out by the impressions which I got personally during 
my visit to Germany last summer. 

Although there has not been forced repatriation, 
except in a few borderline cases, very strong pressure 
is being put on the Poles to return to their Soviet- 
dominated country. People in the camps are denied 
any semblance of the Four Freedoms. They are per- 
mitted to read only the propaganda of the’ Soviet 
puppet government. Independent Polish newspapers 
are not allowed to circulate in the camps. 

There is continual shifting from ove camp to. 
another. Schools and recreation grounds are arbi- 
trarily closed. Those Poles wha are performing guard 
duty, under American command, ate given very in- 
ferior conditions, as regards pay and rations, com- 
pared with those of American soldiers. 


Worst of all, there seems to have been no of 
study of plans for resettlement. It is hich time 
America to take a constructive lead before the faith 
of these outcasts of the Four Freedoms, these refugees 
from totalitarianism, in the reality of westery de 
mocracy, is entirely destroyed. 

President Truman has pressed a rev mmendation 
that 100,000 Jews should be admitted. to Palestine, 
If Palestine can be expected to absorb this number 
of immigrants, surely a country as large and rich gy 
the United States could waive its immigrant quotas 
to take in at least an equal number of DP’s, They 
should be selected on a pro rata basis, according to 
the numbers of the various nationality groups (in the 
UNRRA camps there are between 300,000 and 400,000 
Poles, about 180,000 Balts, about 100,000 Jews, and 
smaller numbers of. Russians, Ukrainians and Yugo. 
slavs). There should, of course, be careful examing. 
tion to see that no Communist or Fascist sympathizers 
should be admitted. 

Lhinly populated Alaska, an important Anierican 
frontier for the future, should offer excellent: posi. 
bilities for pioneer resettlement, especially for Younger 
men and those who possess military experiencé If 
we do nothing, if we callously leave these people to 
stagnate in camps, hoping that they will someliqn go 
home and be off our minds and consciences, wei bhall 
be acting meanly and ungenerously. And: welbhdll 
forfeit the moral benefit of an impressive inférml 
plebistite: the spectacle of over a million’ hilinae 
beings who preferred freedom and destitutiontto’s 
serf é@xistence in totalitarian states, i 





An Editorial— 


Dan Tobin—Isolationist 


most powerful in the country. It has a great: 

record of achievement. On more than one occa- 
sion it has used its power to aid other, less massive, 
organizations in their struggles. 600.000 members are 
spread across the continent. Every religious, racial 
and social group in this nation is represented in this 
union. 


T Hk Teamsters Union is one of the biggest and: 


Within the American Federation of Labor the 
teamsters wield great influence. Their officials have 
consistently occupied high position in AFL councils. 
For years past, President Daniel ‘Tobin has long been 
a very influential member of the National Executive 
Council. 


All of these facts make the more astounding the off- 
side opinions being currently expressed by The Inter- 
national Teamster, oficial organ of the union and 
mouthpiece of Dan Tobin. In our issue of October 
26 we dealt with the evidences of anti-Semitism con- 
tained in an editorial against President Truman's 
proposal that we admit some 50,000 displaced persons 
now wandering aimlessly in Europe. Equally opposed 
to trade union policy and to sound American démoc- 
racy is an article in the October number of The Inter- 
national Teamster dealing with our participation in 
world affairs. 


This article is an unabashed plea for isolationism— 
isolationism of the worst sort. the old Coughlin sort. 
The world is pictured as caught in a struggle between 
two imperialisms, the British and the Russian. “The 
impending conflict between England and Russia,” the 
author tells the hundreds of thousands of members 
of the union. “is by no stretch of the imagination a 
holy war. It would free nobody from subjugation. 

It is nothing but a cold-blooded clash of power, for 


riches: for booty.” From there on the essay readeilike 
a Communist resolution. Britain’s sins are fitely 
described. Russia’s ave passed over in silence. Brey 
thing done for the past year-and-a-half by Ane 
diplomats. generals, admirals and politicians is de 
scribed as a gigantic blunder. We could easily, it i 
said. have maintained friendly relations with Russi 
But out of an insane desire to support bloody B 
we have gone from bad.to worse until war: is jus 
around the corner. When Chicago, we are told, i 
turned into a second Hiroshima, it will be our faut 
and Britain's. 


The fact that this sort of grotesque misrepreseff 
tion of international affairs and of American polie 
appears in the official organ of a great union is 
matter of concern to the entire country. It is ¢ 
special concern to all members and: offcials-of tt 
Federation. The AFI. has never been so deeply i 
terested in world affairs as today. At the Chicago com 
vention, it took definite and important steps to-suppou 
the free trade unions of Europe as against the 
tive.amions promoted by the Russians, Vo this 
it is spending money, sending official representative 
and opening a permanent office in Paris. Tot 
Federation the struggle is not between two i 
perialisms: it is between democracy and Russian di 
tatorship. Tobin is out of step. 


But this whole business is of most immediate in 
portance to the truck drivers, the taximen, the 600,00 


‘Americans from Maine to’ California who make 


the rolls of the Teamsters Union and pay Tobin af 
salary. These men are not incapable of self-expre 
sion. What do they think of a leader who says # 
no concern of ours if Soviet Russia over-rune Eur 
and Asia? 
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